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KING ALBERT —Dy the Master Craftsmen 


Simple in outline, with lovely decoration, you 
ote =e oct e ed, e 4 es Apert Scuou, for 20 
never will tire of King Albert’s beauty. After omsgshi rey +i a8 
years of association its charm is always new. Craftsman at the Durgin 
4 : Division,Concord,N. H. 
finishing a King Albert 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you King waiter. 
Albert as well as other creations by the 
Master Craftsmen. 


KING ALBERT 


PATTERN 
in Sterling Silver 


Tea Spoons 6 for $9.50 


Dessert Knives 6 for 20.00 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. Dessert Forks 6 for 20.00 


AMERICA’S - LEADING - SILVERSMITHS - FOR - OVER - 90 - YEARS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 




















VER the rim of the horizon 

— there lies Adventure. 
Adventure as only Robert Louis 
Stevenson can picture it. Ans- 
wer the call of the seven seas, 
feel the thrill of flying spray. 
A peg-legged braggart —a 
skull-and-bones at the mast—a 
plank to walk and a craven to 
walk it—a hold full of stolen 
goods and a parrot who swears 
in seven languages. This is 


The Collected Works of Robert | Le 
STEVENSON in ONE VOLUME 


can forget the charming, handsome Dr. Jekyll who by 
a secret mixture of various i 
ed to a fiend who trampled children, the ugly, blood- 
hungry Mr. Hyde? Who can forget The Child’s Garden 
of Verse with its lilting rhymes appealing to adults as well 
The Collected Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 
may now be had in a single inclusive volume. 
volume, no thicker than most novels, there are over 1000 
fascinating pages. i 
made possible only by the use of the finest, pure India 
paper and a “bold face” type that never wearies the eye. 

This beautiful book is truly a treasure chest packed with 

the Spanish gold of romance. 
grained maroon binding, stamped with gold. 


Stevenson captured the very essence of the 
luring, fascinating sea; captured it and locked it 
in the treasure chests that are his books. 

But the blade-in-teeth pirates, the treasure 
seeking argosies are not all of Stevenson. 













il Today with the Pirate Cr 


In Quest of Spanish Gold | 


the treasure of romantic history. 


The salt spray that was the 
breath of life to Stevenson will 
fill your nostrils as you read 
him. The gales that snapped 
masts like match sticks will 
whistle in your ears. The hori- 
zon that beckoned him on and 
on through life will call to you 
from his immortal pages, as you 
cruise with him in_ strange 
ports, fighting his fights, and 
sharing his thrills in the many 
stories of 


Who 


as children? 


We are so sure that you will never want to part with 
this book when once you have tasted its contents that 
we offer to send it to you to read for a week ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Tear out the coupon now—fill 
it in and mail it today. Send no money, we will 
pay the postage. 
book does not charm you; if, after reading 
it a week, you can bear to part with it, 
mail it back to us and you owe us 
nothing. 


rd may send me your beau- 
WALTER J.BLACKCO tigi new One-Volume Edi- 
7 West 42 Street S$ tion of Stevenson, bound in 


NEW YORK CITY. NY 


ourtes: + » 
Douglas Fairbanks ay 
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chemicals was transform- 
































In this one 


This achievement of compression is 


It is bound in the best 


Read it FREE 


If the appearance of the 








Walter J. Black 
Co., Dept. 59, 
7 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: For my 
free examination you 
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flexible, richly grained keratol, 
containing 1000 pages of genuine 
India paper, printed in clear-face 
type. I shall either return the book 
within a week at your expense or 
send you only $5.45 in full payment 






{ ]Check here if Persian Morocco binding is pre-_ 
ferred at only $1.50 more. 





Lev. £8 


your article seems to be reasonably fair.... 
JOHN J. DALEY 



























Mosquitoes 


.. The reason why I have not sub- 
““Manhattan” 
and the aggravatingly meaningless captions 
in TIME irritated to the point of threat- 
ening non-sanity once. 


assignment 
Mayor Lawrence F. Quigley to 
Lawrence, 


If you'll stop say- 
every death notice and 


“Manhattan” 


Otherwise, I prefer mosquitoes as 
erroneous news despatch; 


EMILY Post gretted.—Eb. 
(Mrs. Price Post) 


Edgartown, Mass. 


To the famed author of Etiquette 
in Society, in Business, in Politics 
and at Home condolences on her 
onetime threatening non-sanity.— 


Greensboro 


is seldom that I give expression to 
a criticism of matter 


but the absolute lack of necessity 


in your article on Winston- 
er subscriber to Time I was 


it should pub- 
can not be 


surprised that 
lish derogatory matter 


I do not care to subscribe to this maga- justified nor excused 


zine any more. 
There was an article on General Nobile 

I can’t be annoyed. 

ROsINA E. GILLETTI 

Italian Secretary 

International Institute 

Free Service for Foreign Speaking People 

Jersey City, N. J 


The Greensboro Daily News for Aug. 23 
took notice of your article in an editorial, 
copy of which I enclose. 


JAMES F, HOGE 


which was unjust. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Greensboro 
quoted from TIME: 

“You are struck, on your first 
Winston-Salem, 
fact that it is off the main railroad 
line, up in the hills. You have to 
at Greensboro, 
second-rate town (considering its 
advantages) where, 
unexpected 
street lined with shabby buildings, 
a single white skyscraper towers 
up, its facade handsome with carv- 
ing, its superior ground-floor shops 
the heralds of Greensboro’s delayed 
awakening.” 


The News commented editorially: 


“While five million dollars are 
being spent on four buildings, not 
to mention a flock of lesser proj- 
is necessarily 
cluttered up a bit, and as a lot of 
being done on the 
street TIME’S observer observed, he 
might very easily, being the sort 
of observer he is, have got the im- 
ill-kemptness. 
Greensboro building permits 
in a recent month to some $750,- 
000.”—Eb. 


Improved 


Let me say, by the way, that I think 
TIME resembles the little busy bee and im- 
proves every shining hour—not merely as 
but by constant 
in matter and handling. 
CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
Fort Strong 


change trains 


Watts meant . 
dazzling and 


Lawrence 


I was rather interested in your article 
on “Massachusetts” in Time, July 26, p. 11. 
may be better 


correspondent 
reference to the 


formed than 





and National 
liberty to take 
your statement that 

















“at Lawrence, 


were the Mayor himself and his brother, a 
Chelsea police 
The statement 
and our Mayor 
every angle. 
Rochefort, graduate of Harvard University 


and Harvard 
brother, a police inspector in Chelsea. 


in reference to our City 
decidedly wrong 











Law School. 
cases, and outside of the above corrections 


‘‘CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE”’ 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 















Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 
Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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Finger Lakes 


Sirs: 

In Time, Aug. 9, p. 9, a footn 
fers to Cayuga County as follows: asia i 

“This county in the Finger Lakes dis- 
trict is the stamping ground of the famed 
progeny of two sisters (Jukes) and two 
Dutch backwoodsmen.” 

I am interested in this, for I have been 
a resident of Cayuga County all my life 
and I recall very vividly the _ interest 
which Dugdale’s book aroused when pub- 
lished in 1884. I have never heard this 
county spoken of as the home of the 
Jukes, and I have looked in vain through 
my copy of the book for a verification of 
your statement; so I should like very 
much to know your authority for it. 

Your magazine, which I have taken for 
some time, gave me a hearty laugh some 
weeks ago in your entertaining comment 
upon the Boston Herald’s account of my 
death. I regretted disappointing many ex- 
cellent people; but I don’t think a man 
ought to die just to satisfy others; it 
should be his own private affair. 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 
Auburn, N. Y. 
























Sirs: 


In your August 9th issue, in a footnote 
on the George E. Brennan article, I note 
that you state that the Finger Lakes dis- 
trict is the stamping ground of the noted 
Juke family of criminals. 

I should be interested to know the source 
of your information. 


ARTHUR H. ESTABROOK 
Hyden, Ky. 
























TIME’sS authority for the habitat 
of the Jukes is a textbook entitled 
Applied Eugenics (Macmillan, 1918- 
20), written by Paul Popenoe,* 
editor of the Journal of Heredity 
(Washington, D. C.) and Roswell 
H. Johnson, a professor at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Said 
this book: “. . . the so-called Juke 
family, a strain originating among 
the ‘finger lakes’ of New York, 
whose history was published by 
R. L. Dugdale as far back as 1877 
and lately re-studied by A. H. Esta- 
brook.” 


Messrs. Dugdale and Estabrook 
say that the Jukes originated in 
New York State, but specify no 
particular district by name. In 
The Jukes in 1915, Mr. Estabrook 
writes concerning the cradle of the 
Jukes: “Situated at an elevation 
of 200 ft. above sea level, in a 
rugged, hilly, thinly populated 
woody region, is a chain of five 





Clarence Darrow, the famed Chi- 
cago lawyer of Loeb and Leopold, 
and Evolution, in an article in the 
American Mercury entitled “The 
Edwardses and the Jukeses,” puts 
the native haunt of the Jukes in 
the Adirondacks. 


Other families of the Juke ilk, 
studied by eugenicists, geneticists, 
sociologists, are: the Nams, Kalli- 
kaks, Zeros, Dacks, Ishmaels, Six- 
ties, Hickories, Hill Folk, Piney 
Folk.—Eb. 






*Mr. Popenoe’s most recent book, Con- 
servation of the Family, was reviewed in 
Time, Aug. 30. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 














DEEP ANCHOR 


That business best succeeds which is most securely 
protected against any possible storms of adversity. As 


a means of firmly lashing a business to its trade the 
Mimeograph has no rival. Its ability to easily turn out 
thousands of well printed copies of letters, circulars, bul- 
letins, drawings, etc., in every hour of the working day, is 
enabling business and educational institutions through- 
out the world to establish themselves with a thoroughness 
and soundness that would be impossible without it. And 
in the quick need for a last minute communication it 


“stands by” ready for instant action. It is helping others 
as it may help you. Why not find out all about its place in 
affairs today? A request to the A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, for current booklet will bring full information 
confirming its adaptability to the requirement of your business. 


MIMEUGRAPIA 


MIMEGERAPH 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
AtWhite Pine Camp 


( The President finished break- 
fast, glanced at his morning mail, 
then climbed in his punctual lim- 
ousine, sped* to Plattsburg, N. Y. 
He arrived. Cannon boomed 21 
times, buglers sounded the Presi- 
dential flourish, the regimental 
band struck up the Star Spangled 
Banner and Hail to the Chief. With- 
in five minutes, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
was on the reviewing stand, flanked 
by Col. John H. Hughes, com- 
mander of the Plattsburg military 
training camp, and Major General 
: Summerall. Before them 
marched 1,600 citizen soldiers. 
Then Mr. Coolidge proceeded to 
inspect the camp in general and 
the mess hall in particular. The 
mess sergeant gave him the day’s 
menu: fresh fruit, ham and eggs, 
roast beef, baked potatoes, string 


beans, corn on the cob, raisin 
bread, ice cream. The President 
pondered, smiled, said: “Well, 


they can’t famish on that.” 

The punctual limousine appeared, 
started toward White Pine Camp.... 
Suddenly, Presidential Chauffeur 
Robinson jammed on his brakes. 
From the car leapt Richard Jervis 
of the U. S. Secret Service. He shout- 
ed: “Dr. Coupal! Dr. COUPAL! 
The President wants you. Hurry!” 
Presidential Physician James F. 


Coupal seized his medicine bag, 
leapt from his car, rushed for- 
ward. Secret service men, news- 


paper correspondents leapt from 
various units of the motor caval- 
cade. In a few, simple words, the 
President asked Dr. Coupal to 
stop at Saranac Lake and get him 
a new pair of fishing boots. 

@ Next day, Mr. Coolidge pulled 
on his hip-boots, waded deep in 
the waters of Osgood River with 
tustic guides, Oscar Otis and 
Ormon Doty. The party returned 
after two hours with a dozen 
brook trout. 

Spokesman Coolidge called the 
gentlemen of the press together 
last week, informed them that he 
had reason to be vexed. First, he 
emphatically denied rumors which 
said that the U. S. would make 
tariff concessions to Europe in 
order to be admitted to the World 
Court. Then, he urged all news- 





*At the rate of 25 m.p.h., his accus- 
tomed motoring speed. 


papers to refrain from the dissemi- 
nation of rumors and_ confine 
themselves to facts in relating 
foreign news. 

Said The New York World: “Mr. 
Coolidge ...in the talk ofthe 
street, had his nerve with him.” 

More tranquil, the Republican 

New York Evening Post remarked: 
“The place for the newspaper to 
try to influence public opinion is on 
its editorial page. It may be its 
duty to express the hope that the 
rumor it prints on its front page 
will prove to be false, but it is 
equally its duty to print the 
rumor.” 
@ President Coolidge has ap- 
proved of an economy program in 
the form of a new expense schedule 
for Government employes. Forth- 
with, able Comptroller General J. R. 
McCarl* issued the rules of the 
game, some of which are: 

Tips to waiters not to exceed 
60c per day; to bell boys and 
maids not over 30c. 

Laundry not to exceed $1.40 per 
week; pressing not over $1.25. 

If there is no bath in the room 
rented by the Government traveling 

*That ‘“‘watchdog of the Treasury” who 


last week put a ban on the employment of 
tea-tasters by the U. S. Navy, said that the 





regular Government tests were adequate. 
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man, he must not spend more than 
50c per day for such an item. 

A little pamphlet is being printed 
to inform the unwary traveler ex- 
actly what to do. Therein he is 
told how late he may arrive at a 
place for breakfast in order to 
have it paid for by the Government. 
The new rules will go into effect 
on Oct. 1. 
qd In Atlantic City, N. J., one 
Hugh Buckhart was arraigned for 
speeding. Said he to the Justice 
of the Peace: “You remember read- 
ing in the papers not long ago of 
the man who gave the President 
a cherry pie? ... Well, I’m that 
man.” Speeder Buckhart gave his 
address as Traverse City, Mich., 
was fined $10 and costs. 

@ The 49 members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Long Lake, 
N. Y. held a fair. A summer guest 
came along, bought a photograph 
of the White House for $100, It 
had been autographed* and pre- 
sented by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 

G@ Among the “pilgrims who 
popped up” (in the words of Dem- 
ocratic Publicity) at White Pine 
Camp last week, were: 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
eloquently informed Mr. Coolidge 
that: “Generally speaking, the in- 
dustrial situation is good. Here 
and there are bad spots, however. 
There is depression in bituminous 
coal mining and in the textile in- 
dustry. ... The overproduction of 
shoes and change of styles have put 
that industry in bad shape.... 
Wherever there has been overpro- 
duction mills are closed and there 
is much unemployment. ... The 
logical remedy is reduction of work- 
ing hours.” 

Representative Martin B. Mad- 
den of Illinois, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
who arrived with a reticule con- 
taining a night shirt, a tooth brush, 
and many square yards of figures 
concerning U. S. income and ex- 
pense. He suggested that the 
$150,000,000 annual interest pay- 
loans be used 
to reduce taxes instead of to cancel 
the national debt. In Washington, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Winston, in behalf of his absent 
chief, discouraged Mr. Madden’s 
suggestion. 


*The President often pays his respects 
to the brides of friends and of Washing- 
ton officialdom by presenting them with 
an autographed photograph of himself. 
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THE CABINET 


Journey Continued 


Last week Col. Carmi Alderman 
Thompson, personal representative 
in the Philippines of President 
Coolidge, leisurely journeyed on as 
usual after leaving Damaghete, 
Occidental Negros, where, as in the 
other southern islands, special or- 
ders had been given that fat and 
lean Filipino females should cease 
chewing betel-nuts, smoking cigars, 
ambling about naked. No doubt as 
the good steamship Mindoro cleft 
azure wavelets, Mr. Thompson oc- 
casionally thought of the political 
situation in this southern section. 
He knew, of course, that these 
southern islands contain overwhelm- 
ingly Moro, Mohammedan, polyga- 
mous and warlike inhabitants who 
will not pay taxes as it is against 
their religion. Nor will these 
Moros ever forgive the Filipinos 
for forcing their children to go to 
school where they learn such bad 
habits as keeping their teeth white 
instead of black like their parents. 
Likewise, the Moros dislike both 
the Filipino and U. S. regimes but 
of the two prefer the U. S. Emis- 
sary Thompson had abundant evi- 
dence of this as he landed at 
Dansalan, Mindanao, where by one- 
time Filipino Legislature Represen- 
tative Dau Tunpugao he was 
likened to “the rising sun” and 
told “we want to be governed from 
the beginning to the end of time 
by the Americans.” Governor 
General Leonard Wood had been 
there three days before, had left 
without waitine for the Emissary. 

Strong men strained, heaved up 
anchor and Mr. Thompson again 
resumed his comfortable deck 
chair, gazed about as the _ boat 
proceeded down the coast of Min- 
danao, richest undeveloped island 
under the U. S. flag. Occasionally 
the party would land and thereupon 
be presented with the usual re- 
quests to continue U. S. rule. As 
his good ship lay off Zamboanga, 
Mr. Thompson was told that a 
Filipino-Moro clash had broken out 
over a question as to which dele- 
gation should have priority in greet- 
ing him. Said the Emissary: “If 
there is any danger, I shall not 
land.” 

Presumably informed that there 
was no danger, he landed, spoke 
first to the Filipinos, while troops 
held in check ardent Moro dagger- 
experts; then to the Moros, while 
troops held in check ardent Filipino 
dagger-experts. General Leonard 
Wood, whose schedule is approxi- 
mately one day ahead of the 
Colonel’s, was informed of the dis- 
turbance. hastened back to Zam- 
boanga, held a meeting where he 
presided as arbiter. Said he after- 
wards: “I am ashamed that the 
Christian Filipinos showed Mr. 
Thompson that they were unable 





to live amicably with the Moros. 
I regret to say that discipline was 
maintained by the Mahometan 
Moros, but not by the Christian 
Filipinos. The Filipinos broke an 
agreement which they made in my 
presence two days ago. Knowing 
the danger of a conflict between 
the Moros and Filipinos, I arranged 


= 





©National 
Dr. JAMES F. CouPAL 
hdd 


“The President wants you. Hurry! 
(See p. 5) 


that both groups should share 
equally in the welcome to Mr. 
Thompson. Instead of keeping the 
agreement, the Filipino Governor 
sought to participate in trou- 
ble. ... There might have been 
disastrous and bloody fighting but 
for the conduct of the American 
officers. .. .” 
Colonel Thompson thea departed, 
proceeded on to Jolo, Sulen Island, 
where was another disturbance, this 
time a minor one, culminating in 
the Moro datus* unsheathing their 
barongs and krises ominously, but 
quickly quieting when appeared a 
little brown figure in white alpaca 
coat, pongee trousers, patent leath- 
er shoes, stiff color, fez. Hadji 
Jamalul Kiram II, famed sultan 
of Sulu, then spoke: “. . . If we 
are cast off now [by the Amer- 
icans| we will fight. They can 
cut our heads off before we will 
submit to the Filipinos... .” 


THE CONGRESS 


About Face 


It was with a proud finger that 
the Administration pointed to a 
«Senate which adopted} a resolution 


*Moro feudal overlords. 
tOn Jan. 27, 1926, by a vote of 76 to 17. 











for U. S. entrance into the World 
Court. Reservations were attached. 
Nevertheless, all good nations were 
expected to be pleased at having the 
U. S. in the World Court under any 
conditions. Seven months passed, 
Liberia, Cuba, Greece, Uruguay 
opened their arms, welcomed the 
U. S. into the brotherhood. Other 
nations remained cool, indifferent. 

Meanwhile, at home, Senators be- 
gan to find that their constituents 
were not pleased with the votes 
they had cast for the World Court. 
In April, Senator William B. Me- 
Kinley was defeated for renomination 
in the Illinois primaries ostensibly 
because he had voted for the World 
Court. Now, in California and 
Wisconsin, Senators Shortridge and 
Lenroot are having trouble in the 
primary campaigns for the same 
reason. 

Out in Idaho, where Senator Wil- 
liam Edgar Borah is master, few 
men can back the World Court 
and remain _ politically _ potent. 
Frank R. Gooding, 59, junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho, had the precocity 
to vote for U. S. entrance. Last 
week he reversed his international 
policy, was renominated by the 
Republican convention* for Senator. 
Said he: “I hoped this Court would 
be a factor in the peace of the 
world, but if I had that vote to 
cast over again, I would vote against 
any Court that is a party to the 
League of Nations.” 

Most significant of all is the case 
of Senator Park Trammell of 
Florida, Democrat. He announced 
last week not only that he had 
changed his mind, but also that he 
would start a movement in the next 
session of Congress to have the 
U. S. withdraw its resolution for 
entrance into the World Court. Said 
he: “I feel that it is more appar- 
ent now than it was when the 
question was before the Senate that 
the people of other nations—not 


necessarily the Governments but the | 


people—are most unfriendly in their 
attitude toward our country. Since 
that spirit prevails, I don’t see tha! 
any good can come out of our be- 
longing to the World Court.” 


SHIPPING 


For Sale 


The United States Lines and the 
American Merchant Lines are def- 
initely going on the auction block, 
all together. 

Last week General Albert C. Dalton, 
new president of the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, made the announcement 
that exact specifications for sub-’ 
mitting the bids would be published 
on Sept. 15, that all bids must be in 
before noon, Nov. 8. All bidders | 
must be U. S. citizens, must guar: | 
antee ten years of service on the/ 
lines, must pay 25% cash. In the 





_*In Idaho the convention instead of the 
direct primary is still used. 
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event that no bids should be satis- 
factory, the Government will con- 
tinue operation of the lines. 

Five liners constitute the U. S. 
Lines: Leviathan, George Wash- 
ington, Republic, President Harding, 
President Roosevelt. The first three 
were seized from Germans during 
the War, the other two were prod- 
ucts of the Government’s Wartime 
ship-building program. As _ the 
operator of the U. S. Lines, the 
Government lost $3,463,484 in the 
fiscal year 1924, $2,315,862 in 1925. 
The five fast freight ships of the 
American Merchant Lines have 
not been so great a liability. 

Later in the week the American 
Delta, the American Dispatch and 
the American Republic lines were 
put on sale by the Shipping Board. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Rodgers 


Over the Delaware River one af- 
ternoon last week a plane, sweeping 
for a landing, sideslipped, twirled 
awkwardly down to death. From 
the aerodrome on the bank a boat 
put out, men floundered into the 
water, worked desperately to ex- 
tricate the officer and mechanic in 
the cockpit. The latter, one Samuel 
Schultz, was easy to lift out, but 
the plunging engine had jammed 
the officer’s leg, crushed in his 
chest. “Easy, boys,” he said over 
and over in a dry, thin voice. Two 
hours later, in the Naval Hospital, 
he died—Commander John Rodgers, 
US.N, 


Almost exactly a year ago (TIME, 
Sept. 14, 21, 1925), another plane, 
the PN-9, NO. 1, fell with Com- 
mander Rodgers into the Pacific 
Ocean. San Francisco was 1,700 
miles behind; the Hawaiian Islands 
400 miles ahead. He and his men 
had no food, no fuel. They ripped 
the fabric off the wings and caught 
a little rainwater in it. Commander 
Rodgers, with a “silly little still’ 
his mother had made him take 
along, distilled more drink from sea- 
water. After a week, a submarine 
found the plane and its scarecrow 
crew, 

_ There were fireworks that night 
in Honolulu. And while Com- 
mander Rodgers, relieved from 
duty, began a 16-hour sleep in a 
bed with sheets and a pillow, the 
newspapers of the world were thun- 
dering the news of his rescue, tell- 
ing of his service record, of his 
famous naval forebears. They told 
about the John Rodgers of England 
who commanded the vessel that res- 
cued Alexander Selkirk (Robinson 
Crusoe) from the Island of Juan 
Fernandez. They told of the buff- 
and-blue John Rodgers, lieutenant 
on the frigate, later Commander 

Rodgers, They pointed out that at 
no time since the last British gun 
boomed across Lake Erie has the 








Navy been without a distinguished 
member of the Rodgerses in its 
service. They mentioned that since 
1900 five active rear admirals have 
been of the Rodgers family. “None 
of them,” said Secretary of the 





Mrs. LAFOLLETTE* 
Mother of law, drama, art, 
insurgency 


Navy Wilbur, “was more brilliant 
than Commander John Rodgers... .” 
There is no Rodgers in the service 
now. Navy men all, he was the 
last of them, killed just after he 
had earned retirement from active 
service, just as he was planning 
fresh feats for the Navy to perform 
in its new PN-10 seaplanes. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


In Wisconsin 


If history chisels out the name 
of “Old Bob” LaFollette as the 
father of Wisconsin insurgency, 
then it must certainly leave a tiny 
space for ‘Mrs. Bob” as its mother. 
Perhaps, like Mrs. John Shand in 
Barrie’s immortal play, What 
Every Woman Knows, she used to 
put the subtle touch of genius into 
her husband’s speeches. When he 
was tired she addressed his thou- 
sands of campaign letters; when 
he was glum she cheered him. 
“Old Bob” died. His wife was 
left with his spirit, his political 
faith, his four children. The 
oldest, Robert M. Jr., went into 
the Senate. He has his father’s 
chubby face; he serves with insur- 
gent distinction, a mere child (age 
30) among Senators. Son Philip, 
29, is District Attorney in his 
home county. He has his father’s 
shock of hair; he is a fiery orator. 


#In 1912, 














Last month he became the proud 
father of Robert Marion LaFollette 
III. Daughter Fola, once a suf- 
fragette, then a talented actress 
who played ingénue parts in Man- 
hattan, is now the wife of Play- 
wright George Middleton. Daugh- 
ter Mary, the youngest, studies 
art. 

Wisconsin cannot forget the 
legend of “Old Bob,” especially 
when they read it every day in 
his wife and children. 


. . . 


When voters mark their ballots 
on Sept. 7 to nominate a Republi- 
can* Senator and Governor it is 
LaFollettism which guides their 
hands more than the name of any 
candidate. ’ 

For the Senatorship, the incum- 
bent Irvine L. Lenroot battles 
Governor John Blaine, on whom 
has fallen the mantie of LaFollett- 
ism. Senator Lenroot is one of 
the many regular Republicans who 
was swept into office in the Hard- 
ing landslide of 1920, even though 
he ran 270,000 votes behind the 
party ticket. His chief war cry 
in the present campaign is— 
“Divorce Wisconsin from the La- 
Follettes.”” Senator Lenroot is also 
a World Courter. In fact, he 
challenged Governor Blaine to a 
debate on the subject. The Gover- 
nor could not be bothered; one of 
his henchmen offered to substitute. 
Whereupon, the Senator said sweet- 
ly that he “could hardly accept 
the challenge of a scared man’s 
bottle holder or towel  slinger.” 
The Governor replied that the 
Senator is merely “a Coolidge rub- 
ber stamp.” 

Both principals are touring the 


state on the stump. Governor 
Blaine is assisted by an all-star 
east including “Young Bob” La- 


Follette, Novelist Zona Gale}, and 
Mrs. Blaine. In Milwaukee, where 
betting is as essential as beer, the 
odds are 5 to 4 in favor of Mr. 
Blaine, 

In the governorship race, three 
eandidates positively assert that 
“Old Bob” LaFollette intended 
them to be the next governor of 
Wisconsin. Fred R. Zimmerman 
embellishes all his campaign litera- 
ture with the following maxim: 
“‘T have known Fred Zimmerman 
for 20 years and he has always 
been right.’—LaFollette.” But then, 
there is the story of Mrs. LaFol- 
lette and “Young Bob,” who sup- 
port Herman L. Ekern for gov- 
ernor, who tell how Candidate 
Zimmerman refused to back “Old 
Boh” when he ran for President, 








said, “I have no money and no 
time.” 
One Stanley Smith also claims 
*Republican nomination in Wisconsin is 


usually equivalent to election. 


7A regent of the University of Wiscon- 


sin, and reputedly responsible for the 
election of Dr. Glenn Frank to its presi- 
dency. 
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to be the favorite political child of 
“Old Bob.” The regular Repub- 
licans have put up still another 
candidate, but the real campaign 
is being staged by Messrs. Zimmer- 
man and Ekern. On them Milwau- 
kee bets even. 


Miscellaneous Mentions 

The U. S. leads the world in the 
fight against noisome, noxious in- 
sects; has more scientific experts 
engaged in the battle than all other 
nations combined. This was the 
boast last week of Dr. L. 0. 
Howard, chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology. The personnel of his 
bureau numbers 575, of whom 369 
are scientific experts. From New 
Zealand, Holland, Spain, Germany, 
England come learned men to see 


how the U. S. handles the bug 
problem. 
Representative John Q. Tilson, 


seldom quixotic, is a Connecticut 
Yankee in spite of the fact that 
he was born in a log house in ihe 
Tennessee mountains. He ages 
pleasantly. Also he is majority 
leader of the House, and Eastern 
campaign director of the _ Re- 
publican Congressional Committee, 
hence he has to make occasional 
public utterances. Last week in 
Manhattan reporters questioned 
him on the shopworn subject of 
prohibition. Said Congressman Til- 
son more tersely than is his habit: 
“It is a universal topic of con- 
versation rather than an issue In 
the campaign.” 


If Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York could get the Solid 
South behind him, his chances for 
nomination for President in 1928 
would greatly improve. Last week, 
Governor Thomas G. McLeod 
of South Carolina invited him to 
come South to help observe South 
Carolina Day at the Southern Ex- 
hibition on Oct. 7. 


At the ground breaking he was 
too feeble to lift the spade which 
a workman had half-filled for him; 
at the corner-stone laying last week 
he was too ill to be _ present. 
Parishioners of the St. James 
Methodist Church in Danville, IIL, 
bowed their heads in tribute to the 
absent hero of their town. 

That night Dr. Charles E. Wil- 
kinson reported that Joseph G. 
(“Uncle Joe”) Cannon, 90, he of 
the “black cigar and thumping 
quid,” he who was elected 23 times 
Congressman, he who ran_ the 
House from the Speaker’s chair 
with an iron but genial hand in 
the days of Roosevelt and Taft, was 
gradually failing. 


Outraged Public 


Some months ago Governess Mi- 


riam A. (“Ma”) Ferguson of Texas 
made a promise—that she would 
resign her executive position if 
she failed to beat young. red- 
polled Attorney General Dan Moody 
in the gubernatorial primary. She 
was beaten by apparently an ab- 
solute majority, announced that she 
would call a special session of the 
Legislature on Sept. 13, after 
which she would resign. Texans 
keep their word, play square. 
Then the news was spread that 
Dan Moody had failed to attain an 
absolute majority,* hence Mrs. 
Ferguson was not eliminated un- 
less she desired to keep her prom- 





JOHN HAy 


Theodore and Henry would play 
a game 


ise. She decided not to do so, 
saying ambiguously “a challenge is- 
sued by Jim is not the acceptance 
of a challenge by Miriam.” True, 
able politicians like onetime Sena- 
tor Joseph Weldon Bailey consid- 
ered the campaign closed, refused 
to have anything more to do with 
the Fergusons, and Texans gener- 
ally were sated with Ku Klux Klan 
clap-trap. What difference? Jim 
made a speech: 

“ . .. Then the youthful Firpo 
charged the champion Dempsey and 
knocked him down and over the 
ropes and out of the ring, and for a 
short time it looked as if the young- 
er man had won the fight. But 
Dempsey, pausing for an instant 
only, rushed back into the ring, 
waded into his youthful antagonist 
and beat him to a standstill, a 
triumph of brain and courage over 





*In Texas, if one candidate obtains an 
absolute majority over all other contest- 


ants, he is awarded his party nomination, 


such nomination in the Democratic party be- 
ing equivalent to election; otherwise there 
is held a “run-off” primary between the 
two candidates obtaining the most votes. 





youth and ignorance. 

“So in this contest in Texas 
youthful Dan Moody, strong in the 
back and weak in the head, has 
charged the people’s champion, your 
Governor, and for a moment has 
appeared victorious. But the cham- 
pion has only paused to catch her 
breath and she is back in the rin 
giving battle, and with the rising 
tide of outraged public opinion js 
winning a contest which will typify 
once more the triumph of brains 
and courage over youth and ignor- 
ance.” 

The “outraged” public voted 
apathetically, again defeated “Ma” 
and Jim Ferguson, this time by 
a majority of over 220,000 votes. 


New World Salon 


It was a house where “Roosevelt 
at 43 could not be taken seriously.” 
It was a salon such as Dr. Johnson 
and his Literary Club would have 
never thought possible on the bar- 
barous shores of the New World. 

In 1884 H. H. Richardson, prob- 
ably the first great genius among 
American architects, built twin 
houses on La Fayette Square in 
Washington, D. C. One was the 
home of Henry Adams, historian, 
man of letters; in the other lived 
John Hay, statesman. Mr. Hay 
became Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s, then Secretary of State 
under Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt. Imperceptibly, inevita- 
bly, the salon appeared. Henry 
Adams and John LaFarge would 
come in, chattering feverishly 
about the sculpture of Augustus 
St. Gaudens; 
and Henry Cabot Lodge would play 


“a game in which they were always | 


liable to find the shifty sands of 
American opinion yield 
under their feet.” 


angled with suave Continental 
diplomats, with Bostonian _litera- | 
teurs. ' 


On a tranquil afternoon, John 
Hay would look out of his windows 
on La Fayette Square, watch an “old 
corps commander or admiral of the 
Civil War, tottering along to the 
club for his cards or cocktail.” 
Over there was where Mrs. Dolly 
Madison used to live after her hus- 
band died, there was the house of 


Daniel Webster, of William H. 
Seward, of Commodore _ Stephen 
Decatur. In 1905 John Hay died; 


so did the one great salon of the 
New World. 

Progress came along. Last week 
it was announced that the twin 
residences* of John Hay and Henry 
Adams would be torn down to make 
way for a_ $2,500,000 apartment 


hotel to be known as the Carlton} 


Theodore Roosevelt | 


suddenly | 
Political powers | 


Chambers. 

*Until recently, the Hay residence Wa § 
occupied by his son-in-law and daughter, 
Senator and Mrs. James W. Wadsworth. 
The Adams house is now the Brazilian 
Embassy. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








INTERNATIONAL 
Trumped Up Issue 


Tangier, the chief port of Mo- 
rocco, an international city at once 
quaint and modern, and _ strategi- 
cally important because directly op- 
posite the British base at Gibraltar, 
became once again last week the 
subject of contention among the 
nations. 

Dictator Premier Primo de Ri- 
vera of Spain set the pot of con- 
tention a-bubbling by despatching 
to Britain, France, Italy, Portugal, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and the 
U. S., a declaration that the con- 
trol of Tangier by. Spain is neces- 
sary to prevent the importation 
of contraband munitions by Moroc- 
cans rebellious against the regime 
of Spain in Spanish Morocco. 

The Powers to whom this decla- 
ration was despatched, are, of 
course, signatories in whole or in 


part* to the Act of Algeciras 
(1906), delimiting the foreign 
spheres of influence in Morocco. 


By the supplemental Franco-Brit- 
ish-Spanish Convention of 1923, the 
permanent neutrality of Tangier 
has been established and the city 
placed under the control of an in- 
ternational commission whose mem- 
bers are the eight local consular 
officers of the Powers adherent to 
the Act of Algeciras. Therefore, 
the Spanish declaration of last week 
re-opened on a trumped-up issue a 
question long ago adjusted mutu- 
ally by the Powers, and stirred 
again many always delicate issues. 
For example, Britain has never 
been willing that any one Conti- 
nental power should dominate Tan- 
gier lest it be fortified into a men- 
ace to the route to India. 

No one believed last week that 
Dictator Premier Primo de Rivera 
would achieve the momentous con- 
cession from the Powers which he 
appeared to seek. Statesmen 
winked an eye and remarked that 
the Dictator was only trying to 
stir up sufficient trouble to enable 
him to demand a permanent League 
Council seat for Spain as the price 
of being good, 


THE LEAGUE 


September Preliminaries 


Diplomats set out for Geneva 
last week from the capitals of 
most nations. The annual Septem- 
ber meeting of the Assembly and 
Council of the League of Nations 
loomed, but, since several issues not 
directly bound up with the formal 
League procedure are pending, 
many of the diplomats chose to 
seek Geneva well in advance. 

World Court Parley. Representa- 
tives of the World Court adherent 


‘The U. 8S. 


signed only a supplemental 
clause, 


nations met at Geneva in the In- 
ternational Labor Building to dis- 
cuss the reservations of the U. S. 
Senate respecting U. S. adherence 
to the World Court (TIME, Feb. 8, 
Originally 


1925). this meeting 





© International 
THE LATE ALBERT VICTOR 


.-. went at shocking hours to bed 


was called under League auspices 
(TIME, March 29) but U. S. League 
opponents have raised such an up- 
roar that the delegates thought it 
wiser not to meet in the comforta- 
ble and vacant League of Nations 
Palace. No action was taken on 
the Senate’s reservations last week. 

Seat Question. There met at Ge- 
neva last week an assembly almost 
more important than those which 
will gather later: The Committee 
on Re-organization of the League 
Council. 

Germany was kept out of the 
League (TIME, March 29) at a 
League session called especially for 
her admission, simply because the 
nations holding non-permanent seats 
on the League Council were not 
unanimously in agreement that 
Germany should be admitted to a 
permanent seat. Brazil, the popu- 
lar villain of this obstruction, gave 
notice of her resignation from the 
League—effective two years hence 
(TiME, June 21). Spain, equally 
bent on obtaining a permanent 
seat, launched a campaign of pres- 
sure against the League Powers 
which culminated last week in the 
re-opening of the Tangier question. 
(See INTERNATIONAL.) 

Unless the Re-organization Com- 
mittee can find some formula of 
compromise on the seat question, it 
is not too much to say that the 
whole validity of the League stands 
menaced, 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Entrancing Occupation 


The Queen-Empress Mary arose 
one morning last week at York 
Cottage, set off on foot across the 
fields to Sandringham. “By rights,” 
Sandringham, the Norfolk country 
seat of British royalty, should have 
passed to the present sovereigns 
upon their accession (1910). Asa 
matter of record, the late Dowager 
Queen-Empress Alexandra (TIME, 
Nov. 30) clung so tenaciously to 
what she deemed her ipso facto 
rights that she was with difficulty 
persuaded to quit Buckingham 
Palace, and virtually “seized and 
held” as her London _ residence 
Marlborough House, the traditional 
residence of the Princes of Wales. 
Doubtless it never occurred to 
the Queen Mother Alexandra—born 
to reign if ever mortal was—that 
she should abandon Sandringham 
to a king-emperor who was, after 
all, her son. Filially meek, George 
V and his consort were content to 
dwell at York Cottage, on the 
fringe of Sandringham, whenever 
they sojourned with “the Queen”* 
in Norfolk. 

But the Dowager has passed. 
Queen Mary—with what feelings 
who can say?—entered Sandring- 
ham last week to direct its renova- 
tion into a modern palace. 

One of the bedrooms has been un- 
locked only at intervals for 16 
years. Within, everything, down 
to the minutest shirt stud has 
been kept by order of Alexandra 
exactly as Edward VII left it. 
Last week, Queen Mary, in the ab- 
sence of George V who was hunting 
in Scotland, ordered and_ super- 
intended a thorough cleaning 
preparatory to complete redecora- 
tion of this so-called “secret bed 
chamber.” 

One good job done, Queen Mary 
passed to another locked bedroom 
door. Impassive but expectant the 
royal attendants waited. Would 
Her Majesty order that room dis- 
turbed? 

On the bureau had lain undis- 
turbed for more than three decades 
a little pile of silver and copper 
coins. They had been left there 
carelessly by Prince Albert Victor, 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, 
before he contracted influenza and 
died at Sandringham (1892). He, 
the eldest son of Edward and Alex- 
andra (then Prince and Princess 
of Wales) was heir presumptive 





*To her dying day, Queen Alexandra pre- 
vented the appearance of the title “Queen 
Mother,” on any official paper referring 
to “the Queen’’-—Herself. Though her 
daughter-in-law was de facto Queen, the re- 
doubtable Queen Mother Alexandra actually 
forced the destruction of an entire edi- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, 
printed by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
because they had included a form of prayer 
“for the Queen Mother.” 
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to the British Crown. Moreover 
his betrothal to Princess Mary of 


Teck had been announced and 
touted as a love match. 
Upon his death, the Princess 


(“bowed with grief in her first 
youth” according to Victorian 
journalists) summoned all her self 
possession and was married, 18 
months later, to her late fiancé’s 
brother, who became George V. 
Did Her Majesty recall last week 
the notoriously blameless life of 
the late Duke of Clarence whose 
official biographer, J. Edmund 
Vincent, could find nothing worse 
to say of him than that at Cam- 
bridge he “went at shocking hours 
to bed”? 

Presumably, after three decades, 
the personal effects of even so 
stainless a prince are better dusted 
and packed away. 

Her Majesty, personally wielding 
a broom and duster according to 
despatches, assisted with the sweep- 
ing, tidying, supervised the packing, 
indicated that the ornate deco- 
rations of the late Duke’s bedroom 
should be torn out and replaced by 
a simple decor in cream and blue. 

A newsgatherer, present = at 
Sandringham last week cabled: “So 
entranced has the Queen been with 
her new occupation that she has 
refused to return to York Cottage 
for lunch each day, and has had 
baskets of cold food sent across 
the fields to her.” 


“ Tin-Panning”’ 


Britain’s four-month-old “million 
miner coal strike” entered at last 
the stage of mob violence as 18,- 
000 miners returned individually to 
the pits, last week, in defiance of 
the Miners’ Federation. 

At once “tin-panning” began. 
Crowds of strikers, their wives, 
children surrounded the houses of 
miners who had returned to work, 
kept up hour after hour a din upon 
tin pans, kettles, pails, until the 
family of the absent “scab” or 
“blackleg” promised to do their ut- 
most to dissuade him from work. 
Once the worker returned home, 
usually besmeared with mud balls 
and rotten fruit, the tinpanners not 
only resumed their din but nailed 
down the windows and tied shut 
the doors of “blackleg houses.” 

Such tactics reduced the number 
of miners who resumed work to a 
scant 1,000 by the end of the week. 
No deaths due to mob violence were 
reported. 

Much of last week’s “tin-pan- 
ning” was fomented by Miners’ 
Federation Secretary A. J. (“Em- 
peror”) Cook, virile Communist, 
who motored through “weak” strik- 
ing areas, stump-speaking almost 
continuously. On his return to 
London, Mr. Cook telephoned the 
Ministry of Labor, urgently re- 
quested Government mediation be- 
tween the miners and owners. Since 


Premier Baldwin was taking his an- 
nual cure at Aix-les-Bains, Minister 
of Labor Sir Arthur Ramsay Steel- 
Maitland hastened from his vaca- 
tion in Scotland. At the Premier’s 
residence, No. 10 Downing Street, 
Sir Arthur and Chancellor Churchill 
of the British Exchequer conferred 
for an hour and a half with Mr. 
Cook and President Herbert Smith 
of the Miners’ Federation, arrived 
at no compromise. 

The King-Emperor, apparently 
convinced that peace was not in 
sight, summoned Parliament to re- 
assemble long enough to ratify an 
extension of the Emergency Power 
Act. The House of Commons 
under Premier Baldwin’s firm hand, 
complied by a vote of 332 to 91. 
Laborite J. J. (“Jumping Jack’) 
Jones became so excited that he 
had to be suspended again. 


FRANCE 


New High Commissioner 


The sovereignty of France has 
beer upheld in her Syrian League 
Mandate during the past year by 
two diametrically antithetical High 
Commissioners: the ruthless mar- 
tinet, General Maurice Serrail, who 
was recalled after he bombarded 
Damascus (TIME, Nov. 9, 1925); 
and the genial editor of Le Matin, 
Henry de Jouvenel (TIME, Nov. 30, 
1925), who returned to Paris re- 
cently and reported Syria still far 
from pacified. 

Last week a third High Com- 
missioner M. Auguste Henri Pon- 
sot was despatched to Syria. M. 
Ponsot is favorably known as the 
able director of the African and 
Near East sections of the French 
Foreign Office. Where a general 


and an editor have failed to cover . 


themselves with glory an expert ac- 
customed to deal at long range 
with the people to whom he goes 
may perhaps succeed. 

French-censored cables from 
Syria direct continued the many- 
months-old fiction that “Syria is 
nearly pacified.” Syrian rebel des- 
patches via Cairo kept up the 
equally long standing imposture that 
the French are seriously hard 
pressed by the rebellious Druses 
and Arabian tribes. The status 
quo continues to lie betwixt these 
untruths. The French are policing 
and mopping up Syria but at a 
cost in gold and _ blood which 
France can ill afford. 


GERMANY 


Imperialist Concoction 


Lusty Bavarians cheered § at 
Nuremberg last week one whom 
they hail as “Our King”—the one- 
time Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria. He, clad in a field-gray 
uniform, spike-helmeted, reviewed 
with Prince Oscar of Prussia (rep- 


resenting Wilhelm of Doorn) and 
the great Feldmarschall von Mack- 
ensen (TIME, Aug. 11, 1924) a 
mammoth parade of several thou- 
sand former Imperial officers and 
Reichswehr troops. 

The occasion of this distinctly 
militarist demonstration was “Army 
and Navy Honor Day,” recently 
concocted by German monarchists 
as an excuse for staging impres- 
sive ceremonies to keep alive Im- 
perial fervor. 


Sonorous Periods 


On four consecutive days last 
week, Chancellor (Prime Minister) 
Wilhelm Marx addressed the 65th 
annual German Catholic Congress 
at Breslau. On the first day, 130 
Catholic nobles attended, on the 
second day, 87, on the third, 45, 
on the fourth, 12. The onetime 
King of Saxony attended on only 
the first three days. At Berlin, 
Liberal Republican editors were 
vexed at what they called “the 
anti-Republican behavior of the 
German Catholic nobles toward the 
Chancellor of the Republic.” 

Chancellor Marx stressed at the 
very greatest length, during his 
speeches, the need of concord be- 
tween all German factions. 


“Baron von Krupp” 


The Du Ponts and other moneyed 
aristocrats of Wilmington, Del. 
were honored not long ago to enter- 
tain young Baron George Exter 
Friedrich von Krupp, heir apparent 
to the vast Krupp works at Essen. 
The Baron was no _ mustachioed 
war-lord but, on the contrary, save 
for his short-clipped blond hair and 
“der’s” for “the’s,” differed little in 
mien from a U. S. college under- 
graduate. He conversed readily, 
fluently; talked of sport, history, 
politics; reminisced modestly of his 
grandfather; spoke of his mother, 
famed and able Bertha Krupp, with 
restrained admiration and affection 
Then he would sigh for his op- 
pressed people, adding that Ger- 
many nevertheless was trying to 
forget War hurts, hates, scars. 
The press quoted him as saying 
that never again would the Krupp 
works be used for munitions. Wil- 
mington soon began to comment 
on this vigorous representative of 
Germany’s youth. 

The Baron left Wilmington. He 
regretted going so much, but he 
disliked publicity, hence journeyed 
to Pittsburgh where he was again 
féted by notables. And again the 
press commented, “Young Freddie 
was snooping around... .” Vexed 
by this atrocious taste, the Baron 
moved to Akron, thence to Detroit, 
where newspapers duly recorded 
that he had honored Henry Ford’s 
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birthday party (TIME, Aug. 9). 

The Baron moved on; he had 
plans; he must honor Californians, 
Hawaiians; besides, he _ disliked 
publicity. ... 

He still dislikes publicity. Last 
week arrested at Albuquerque, 
N. M., for cashing a_ worthless 
check, he protested in indignation 
that among his friends were Henry 
Ford, Edsel Ford, Russell Fire- 
stone (son of Akron’s tireman), 


Thomas Edison, Governor Smith 
of New York, Publisher Harry 
Chandler of the Los’ Angeles 


Times. 

Canny police held the young gen- 
tleman along with his comrade, 
Charles Taetsch Jr., a 1927 student 
at Brown University, and last week 
the press duly recorded the follow- 
ing facts: 

1) The “Baron” had used the 
alias, “George Adorgan,” when at- 
tempting to enter Yale University 
last fall and had passed several 
worthless checks upon sophisticated 
New Haven merchants. 

2) Custody of the “Baron’s” 
person was much desired by the 
police of Wilmington and Pitts- 
burgh. 


Once upon a time (1810) one 
Friedrich Krupp purchased a forge 
in Essen; hammered hard and long 
in making a new product, “cast 
steel”; died. His good works 
were carried on by his widow and 
14-year-old son Alfred, but little 
success was achieved until 1847, 
when the Krupp works exhibited a 
3-pound muzzle-loading cannon 
of cast steel which attracted wide 
attention. German militarists, 
pleased, gave orders. The Krupps 
built model villages—colonies,” 
with schools, libraries, recreation 
grounds, clubs, stores. When Alfred 
Krupp died at Essen in 1887 he 
was called the “Cannon King,” 

He also had a son in the tra- 
dition, Friedrich Alfred Krupp, 
who purchased the “Germania” 
shipyard at Kiel, expanded the in- 
dustry until it employed 40,000 
workmen. At his death in 1902, 
he was succeeded by his elder and 
able daughter Bertha who in 1906 
married Dr. Gustav von Bohlen 
und Halbach. At that time, Ger- 
many was just getting into her 
stride in the naval competition with 
Great Britain, and the demand for 
steel was enormous. Before the 
War, visitors to Essen stood aghast 
at the monstrous flame-belching 
foundries hastily proceeding with 
their grotesquely demoniacal out- 
put. And during the War Frau 
Bertha Krupp von Bohlen was un- 
doubtedly the most potent female 
defender of the Fatherland. 

Hence the correct name of the 
genuine 20-year-old Krupp heir is 
not “Baron von Krupp” but Baron 
Alfred Krupp von Bohlen und 
pubech. At present he resides in 
ssen. 


NETHERLANDS 
Girl-guiding 
A train made up exclusively of 


third class carriages, spotless, as 
are ali Dutch trains, chugged out 





© Keystone 
EMMA AND JULIANA 


All is forgiven 


of the Hague last week brimming 
with apple-cheeked Girl Guides. 

She, who chattered gleefully with 
the exuberance of 17, waved a 
dutiful goodbye to stout ladies in 
waiting, was Girl Guide Juliana 
Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina of 
Orange-Nassau. As she sat, per- 
force upright, upon a_ brightly 
varnished but angular third class 
bench, few would have supposed 
her the sole heir to one of Europe’s 
largest and most thriftily hoarded 
fortunes. Throughout the week, as 
she did camp girl duty (cooked, 
scrubbed, mended) few chance visi- 
tors guessed that this bright-eyed 
buxom girl was Crown Princess 
Juliana of the Netherlands, heir 
to the throne. 


At 17 Juliana girl-guides.. At 18 
her mother, beloved Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands as- 
cended her most conservative and 
secure of thrones (1898). Three 
years later the young Queen es- 
poused as her consort Prince Henry 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Eight 
years later she gave birth to Ju- 
liana amid _ heartfelt rejoicings. 
Upon Queen Wilhelmina and Prin- 
cess Juliana the love and loyalty 


of the Netherlands is fixed with a 
firm if stolid passion. Wilhelmina 
was the sole issue of the late King 
Willem III. Juliana’s position is 
equally unique. Therefore, with- 
out intrusion, a corps of able Dutch 
special police guarded each mo- 
ment of the Princess’ girl-guiding 
last week. 

What does the Dowager Queen 
Emma, 68, think of her grand- 
daughter’s_ girl-guiding? The 
Netherlandic Royalty are close- 
lipped, but it may be assumed that 
the Queen Mother does not rejoice 
in Juliana’s third class _ travels, 
camping, scrubbing. At the Hague 
the palace occupied by Princess 
Juliana and Queen Wilhelmina is 
an unadorned whitewashed wooden 
house. Not so the residence of the 
Queen Mother. There pomp abides. 
immaculate sentries pace before her 
door. When she rides out her mien 
is: regal. . « 

To this day courtiers at the 
Hague recall the Queen Mother’s 
words of blistering scorn when 
Crown Princess Juliana, precocious 
at 15, became innocently infatuated 
with a 30 year old Jewish widower, 
Gabriel Alara, a sweet-voiced, 
black-eyed cantor in an Amster- 
dam synagog (TIME, Dec. 8, 1923.) 
But such is the winsomeness of 
Princess Juliana that, in her pres- 
ence, all is soon forgiven. 


Like Columbus 


A blunt Dutch nose, slimy with 
seaweed, poked upward from the 
depths of San Francisco bay last 
week, was followed by the emerg- 
ing bulk of Her Netherlandic Maj- 
esty’s submarine K-XIII, 

Soon the news spread that the 
K-XIII had sailed over and dived 
through 10,000 miles of brine since 
leaving Helder in the Netherlands, 
had scored a distance record never 
before approached by an _ uncon- 
voyed submarine. 

Able Commander van der Kun, 
squeezing, sprucely attired, from his 
conning tower hatch, said: “We 
left Helder on May 27 and seldom 
steamed our maximum of 18 knots, 
since we are making a long dis- 
tance run and cannot risk acci- 
dents. Because of our slow speed 
our voyage was similar to that of 
Columbus. Although, in case of an 
accident we would have been help- 
less without a mother ship, the 
men never showed a qualm when 
we passed out of sight of land... . 
I am always pessimistic on a sub- 
marine, for that is safest. I do 
not let even the men become opti- 
mistic. The regular rations of 
Holland gin which our navy gives to 
every sailor is prohibited by me 
on the submarine... On a surface 
ship it is all right. On a surface 
boat the men may drink gin and 
get optimistic if they like, but un- 











der the water they must be serious 
and take no chances. 

“Each day we dropped for a 
period of from three-quarters of an 
hour to two hours under the sea, 
where Dr. Vening Meinsz of the 
Dutch Geodetic Committee studied 
gravity under the water. He made 
pendulum tests daily to ascertain 
the truth or falsity of the German 
theory of floating continents leav- 
ing gravity deficiencies in their 
wakes. I might say that we found 
no evidence of a deficiency of gravi- 
ty to support this hypothesis. These 
pendulum tests bored the crew. .. . 

“From San Francisco we shall 
continue to Honolulu, Guam, Yap, 
Manila, Ambon, Banda, Bima and 
at last arrive at our final destina- 
tion, Surobaya, our great naval base 
which protects our rubber, tea and 
spice trade in the East Indies... . 

“Every nation is working on the 
submarine. It certainly has not 
been outlawed. Great Britain, who 
complained so severely of subma- 
rine warfare ten years ago, is now 
building some of the world’s finest 
undersea vessels. Japan is follow- 
ing suit.” 


SWITZERLAND 


Climbing Jap 


Up the Finsteraarhorn, 14,026 ft., 
the highest mountain in the Bernese 
Alps. Down to the famed Jung- 
frau Joch Hotel. Up the Schreck- 
horn, 13,386 ft. Down to Grindel- 
wald. FOOD. A steak as thick 
as the climber’s thong-bound wrist. 
Such was the Alpine exploit per- 
formed in one day last week by 
Prince Chichibu, second son of the 
Mikado of Japan, first Alpinist 
to scale either the Finsteraarhorn 
or the Schreckhorn this year. 

The Prince, refreshed after a 
protracted sleep, received news- 
gatherers, modestly ascribed the 
success of his exploit to his prin- 
cipal companion, famed Japanese 
Alpinist Yukomacki. 

Having scaled the Wetterhorn 
(12,149 ft.) a fortnight ago (TIME, 
Aug. 30), His Royal Highness de- 
clared last week that he would next 
clamber up the Matterhorn (14,- 
661 ft.). 


HUNGARY 


Pengoes, Garas 


Hungarians popped into their 
purses last week crisp new bank- 
notes denominated in pengoes and 
garas. 

“How much is a pengoe?” piped 
many a tot. 

Harassed Hungarian mothers ex- 
plained: “One hundred garas make 
a pengoe. Now see! Here are 1250 
korona. . . . They also make one 
pengoe or one hundred garas. . . - 
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From now on we shall buy things 
with pengoes instead of korona.” 

Five Trillions. Whirring, chomp- 
ing post-War money presses in- 
flated the Hungarian banknote cir- 
culation to a stupendous total: 
five trillion korona. Peasants with 
a comfortable pre-War nest egg of 
14,000 paper korona ($2,800) dis- 
covered that they possessed the 
equivalent of about $20 when the 
korona was at last stabilized by 
the able U.S. fiscal administrator of 
Hungary, Jeremiah Smith (TIME, 
July 5 et ante). 

Since Hungarians have found it 
inconvenient to keep household ac- 
counts in multiples of 1,000 korona 
and business accounts in multiples 
of 100,000, the pengoe was created 
to strike out redundant zeros by a 
law of Nov. 4, 1925 which went 
into effect last week. 


THE BALKANS 
Not Always 


Not all Balkan crises lead to 
threats, overt acts, wars. During 
the past month a once _healthy- 
looming crisis blew up, blew over, 
searcely titillated the news cables 
of the world. 

Bulgarian comitadjis, “irregu- 
lars” (near-bandits), staged an im- 
promptu raid across the Jugoslav 
frontier. Soon a collective note 
(“ultimatum”) was despatched by 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Greece 
demanding that Bulgaria disband 
and disperse her comitadjis. Though 
these highly irregular gentry are 
not easily to be disbanded—even by 
the government to which they owe 
nominal allegiance—the Bulgarian 
Foreign Office drafted and de- 
spatched a sufficiently conciliatory 
reply to Jugoslavia, Rumania and 
Greece last week, expressed deter- 
mination to “safeguard the peace 
of Bulgaria’s frontiers,” 


GREECE 


Smirks, Guile, Bluster 


Wily Greeks hurried to Athens 
last week, sought rich pickings. 
Dictator Pangalos had been deposed, 
jailed (Time, Aug. 30). His equally 
notorious successor in dictatorship, 
General Kondylis was, per force, 
passing out the plums of his new 
regime.. The time was ripe for 
unctious smirks and fawns, for 
oratory, guile and treachery. The 
Greeks were happy. 

Even Admiral Hadjikiriakos, sup- 
posedly down and out as the crony 
in dictatorship of General Pangalos, 
was able to spellbind the Athenian 
rabble for an afternoon in Con- 
stitution Square. At eve he sought 
the new Dictator—with and against 
whom he hgs plotted many times— 
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presented a_ petition signed by 
many a rabble scrawl demanding 
the formation of a Coalition Cabi- 
net. 


This demand, already fructifying 
in other brains, led to a congress 
of chop, swap and barter between 
a spoil-ravenous group of military 
and naval adventurers and numer- 
ous former Premiers (Kafandaris, 
Papanastasion, Michalakopoulos, 
etc.). For a time anarchy loomed, 

Eventually General Kondylis, 
mixing bluster with serpentine in- 
trigue was able to form what he 
called “a business cabinet.” The 
“recalled” President of the Hellen- 
ic Republic, Admiral Konduriotis*, 
was persuaded to shed a constitu- 
tional refulgence over the follow- 
ing ministry: 

General Kondylis....Premier, Minister of War 

and Minister of Marinet 
M. Pericles Argyropoulos....Foreign Minister 
M. Drossopoulos....c.seoee Minister of Finance 
M. Triandafilopoulus........ Minister of Justice 

General Kondylis promised—as 
did General Pangalos when he 
seized power (TIME, July 6, 1925, 
et seq.)—that elections will shortly 
be held. At present Greece has no 
Parliament, and but slim chances 
that the new electoral promises will 
be kept better than the old ones 
which were not kept at all. 


At London, King George II, a 
first cousin once removed of George 
V of Britain, declared: 

“We have no personal desire for 
the throne of Greece, but if it is 
for the good of our country, then 
we are willing to return at any 
time . We do not know the circun- 
stances of the revolution. We-do 
not know what the feeling of the 
country is. We do not know what 
will happen.” 


- TURKEY 
Typical Terrible Turk 


Pitch-soaked torches roared high 
one night last week in the public 
courtyard of the Central Prison at 
Angora. A  Death-lured crowd, 
chattering expectantly, hushed as 
four tripod gallows were erected. 
Eerie as ghosts in the flickering 
light, four white-clad condemned 
men paced silently from _ their 
OGUB. «i » 

First to feel the prickle of a 
noose was Dr. Nazim Pasha, 
founder of the Young Turk move- 
ment which overthrew “Abdul the 
Damned” (Abd-ul-Hamid II) in 
190S, and dictated the government 
of Turkey as a Pan-Islamic olig- 
archy throughout the World War. 





*Appointed “Regent” and later “Pro- 
visional President” after the exile of King 
George II (Time, Dec. 31, 1923). He was 
forced to resign this post by General Pan- 
galos but was recalled to it last week by 
Dictator Kondylis. 
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Dr. Nazim Pasha’s executioner, a 
man of skill, drew the noose tight 
under one ear. Ensued “a _ per- 
fect hanging.” The head, jerked to 
one side by the knot, snapped the 
neck vertebra, bringing instant 
death. Less fortunate was Deputy 
Hilmi Bey. His hangman, a clumsy 
lout, was forced to hang him 
twice. 

Nail Bey, once Secretary of the 
Young Turk (executive) committee 
of Union and Progress, sauntered 
beneath his gallows, remarked, 
“This is the first time I have ever 
found myself in such a situation!” 
was snapped off into eternity as 
he laughed at his own jest. 

Last came the revered and emi- 
nent Djavid Bey, onetime Minister 
of Finance, his pince-nez exactly 
adjusted. By nature dignified, he 
did not jest at Death. As the noose 
tightened there rolled sonorously 
from his lips a verse from the 
Koran. ... 

Why were these so eminent states- 
men hanged? Their death sentences 
declared them participants in the 
alleged plot to assassinate Presi- 
dent Mustafa Kemal Pasha—as a 
result of which 13 suspects had 
already been executed (TIME, July 
26). But this surprising total of 
17 hangings can find no justifica- 
tion in a “plot” which, if it ever 
existed, was never brought to the 
point of endangering Mustafa 
Kemal’s life. 

The 17 were jerked into eternity, 
after farcical legal proceedings, be- 
cause they were suspected of at- 
tempting to form a new party in 
opposition to President Kemal. He, 
knowing well the mettle of these 
opponents who had _ successfully 
overthrown “Abdul the Damned,” 
resorted to the only sure curb for 
Turkish intrigants—the noose. 

Paradoxically Dictator-President 
Kemal rose to fame and power as 
a general in the Young Turk 
armies, a subordinate of the men 
hanged by his orders last week. 
Not until General Kemal Pasha 
proved himself the ablest Turkish 
World War commander was he 
able to rally a Turkish Nationalist 
following from within the Young 
Turk movement and to organize this 
clique into the present Kemal-domi- 
nated Turkish dictature. 

The Young Turk Old Guard have 
never sympathized with President 
Kemal’s_ dictatorial Europeaniza- 
tion of Turkey, have fought him 
tooth and nail by stealth. He, 
ruthless, has meted out no more 
and no less severe punishment to 
his enemies than they inflicted upon 
theirs in the days of Young Turk 
supremacy. President Kemal, 
though “Europeanized,” has_ still 
the attributes of the “typical ter- 
rible Turk.” : 


The U. S. Chargé d’Affaires at 
Constantinople protested to the 
Kemalist regime last week the 
arbitrary and unexplained closing 


by the Turkish police of a Baby 
Clinic, charitably financed by U. S. 
citizens including Admiral Bristol 
(TIME, Sept. 14) famed and able 
U. S. High Commissioner to 
Turkey. The Admiral, at whose 
lightest word Turks have learned 
to jump, was cruising in the Black 
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MusTAFA KEMAL PASHA 
A noose for a noose 


Sea last week knew not that his 
Baby Clinic was menaced. 


7 . + 


Foreign Minister Briand of 
France summoned peremptorily to 
Paris last week the Turkish Am- 
bassador, Fethy Bey, who was va- 
cationing at Dinard. Irate, M. 
Briand demanded the instant re- 
lease from prison at Constan- 
tinople of the captain of the 
French steamer Lotus who had 
been jailed in defiance of interna- 
tional law when the Lotus.recently 
rammed and sank in a heavy fog 
the Turkish ship Bozkourd. 

Simultaneously it was announced 
that M. Emile Daeschner, onetime 
French Ambassador to the U. S. 
will be despatched shortly to suc- 
ceed M. Albert Sarraut as French 
Ambassador to Turkey. M. Daesch- 
ner will be the first Ambassador to 
occupy the new French Legation 
at the nouveau capital of Turkey, 
Angora, a town still chiefly com- 
posed of mud. 


CHINA 
Both Ends Against the Middle 


The Chinese civil wars, perenni- 
ally a muddling since the fall of 
the Empire (1912), were fought 
with more than usual fury during 
the past fortnight. 

In the north, the Pekingese 





forces of Super-Tuchuns Chang Tso- 
lin and Wu Pei-fu pushed back the 
armies of Super-Tuchun Feng Yu- 
hsiang through Nankow Pass to 
new and probably impregnable 
lines in southern Mongolia. Thus 
Peking was relieved temporarily 
of all fear of re-conquest by Feng. 
The city, now definitely in the 
hands of Chang and Wu continued 
to suffer sporadic pillage and 
somewhat indiscriminate rapine 
from their exuberant soldiery. 

In the south, the Bolshevist Can- 
tonese Government launched a 
vigorous offensive against Hunan 
Province, a chief basic ally of Wu. 
He, co-victorious with Chang in 
the north, hastened 1,000 miles 
southward to defend what may 
loosely be called his “rear guard.” 

In Chehkiang Province, on the 
seacoast midway between Canton 
and Peking, the potent “rising 
Sun* of China” brooded last week 
whether to cast his lot with the 
Cantonese or Pekingese forces. 

Wu (under whom Sun fought as 
a general only last year) and 
Chang have momentarily the upper 
hand in China. But what will hap- 
pen in a year, a month, a week? 
Can Chang and Wu resist the great 
encircling movement financed by 
Soviet Russia, the teeth of which 
are Feng’s armies in the north and 
the Cantonese Bolsheviks in the 
south? 

Russia is playing both ends 
against the middle—and Sun is 
“bystanding” in the middle. He 
can strengthen the midriff of 
Chang and Wu or deliver there 
something like a solar plexus puffch. 
During the week he listened, seem- 
ingly impassive, to bids and bribes 
from all quarters. 

Super-Tuchun Feng, an ever wily 
and uncertain quantity whom 
Sun’s judgment must evaluate, was 
reported last week still in Moscow 
dickering for more gold and guns. 
With these he may either play 
Russia’s game or settle down to 
fortify his stronghold in Mongolia. 
That the Cantonese of the extreme 
South expect Bolshevik loyalty 
from Feng of the extreme North 
was proved last week when he was 
elected in absentia to a seat on the 
Executive Council of the Cantonese 
Soviet. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Concerning Mexico 


From the depths of a plump arm 
chair at the Hotel Plaza, Manhat- 
tan, James R. Sheffield, vacation- 
ing U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, 
frankly confessed to newsgatherers 
last week his bafflement by the 
Mexican crisis: “None of us is 


*General Sun Chuan-Feng (Timp, June 
14) overlord of five provinces. 








able intelligently to diagnose the 
condition between the Church and 
State in Mexico. . . . No foreigner 
can understand the Mexican na- 
ture. Even men who have lived for 
twenty-five years in the nation do 
not understand the mental proc- 
esses of the people.” 

Able Ambassador Sheffield re- 
ferred of course to the “mental 
process” by which Mexicans, a peo- 
ple nominally nine-tenths Roman 
Catholic, have embarked upon the 
extermination of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in Mexico. Turning 
from this psychological paradox to 
a concrete fact—the apprehension 
of onetime Mexican Secretary of 
War Enrique Estrada in Califor- 
nia with an “army” of 174 men 
bound for Mexico (TIME, Aug. 30) 
—Mr. Sheffield said with emphasis: 

“The Estrada fiasco in Califor- 
nia, suppressed before it had taken 
life, is of greater import than is 
generally believed. It is folly to be- 
lieve that Estrada planned to go 
into Mexico and lead a revolt with 
only the pitiful little army that 
was halted in California. He must 
have had support awaiting him in 
Mexico. That support is_ still 
there. Whether it will pick up the 
fight and carry on without Estrada 
is not known. The developments 
of the next few weeks should be 
interesting.” 

Throughout Mexico the dead- 
lock between Church and State con- 
tinued’ total. Bishop Pascual Diaz 
of Tabasco, active generalissimo 
for the Mexican Episcopate, said: 
“We can see no hope of betterment 
of the situation. . . Perhaps 
months and years may pass, but 
we are disposed to wait patiently 
and to work through whatever 
legitimate means we can employ.” 

The week’s concrete developments 
consisted merely in a continuance 
of the Roman Catholic economic 
boycott (Time, Aug. 23) and the 
arrest and release on bail of groups 
of Roman Catholic “society girls” 
who distributed pro-Roman Cath- 
olic leaflets in the principal Mexi- 
can cities and pinned “boycott but- 
tons” upon many a manly chest. 


. © . 


Gunboats to Nicaragua 


The U. S. gunboat Galveston 
steamed through the Panama Canal 
last week turned northward and 
cast anchor in the Nicaraguan har- 
bor of Bluefields. Simultaneously 
the U. S. gunboat Tulsa anchored 
off Corinto on the opposite (Pacific) 
coast of Nicaragua. Thus U. S. 
cannon faced each other across the 
200 mile extreme width of a nation 
with which the U. S. is at peace. 
Several hundred U. S. marines were 
landed with fighting equipment at 
Bluefields. 

Why? 

To date the U. S. has not recog- 





Foreign News—IContinuedl 










nized the regime of General Em- 
iliano Chamorro who forced the 
Nicaraguan Congress to elect him 
President after he had virtually 
seized that office by a _ military 
coup (TIME, Sept. 21). Neither has 
General Chamorro been recognized 





© National 
“PRESIDENT” EMILIANO CHAMORRO 
U. S. cannon to right, to left 


as president by a potent Nicara- 
guan faction led by onetime Vice 
President Sacasa, whom General 
Chamorro compelled Congress to 
banish. Operating from Guatemala, 
Dr. Sacasa has launched a series 
of insufficiently prepared and un- 
successful revolts. Last week these 
counter revolutions were deemed 
of sufficient magnitude by Secretary 
Kellogg to call for the presence of 
U. S. gunboats to protect U. S. 
commercial interests in Nicaragua. 
Anti-Chamorrists, vexed, declared 
that the U. S. is protecting a re- 
gime which it will not recognize. 


For $7,000,000 


M. Boris Kraevsky, Soviet Com- 
mercial Agent to South America, 
cabled jubilantly last week to Mos- 
cow. He had just secured the first 
de jure recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia by a South American state— 
Uruguay. 

To newsgatherers he said: “My 
mission consists purely in estab- 
lishing commercial relations be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. (Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics: Russia) 
and South America. ... Yes, I 
have installed a central office in 
Buenos Aires. . . . During the past 
eight months our purchases of Uru- 
guayan products have totaled $7,- 
000,000,” 
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CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Beau Geste (Ronald Colman. 
Noah Beery). P. C. Wren’s im- 
moderately popular novel of the 
French Foreign Legion has been 
turned into a brilliant, colorful and 
exciting screen melodrama by Her- 
bert Brenon. The director has 
not been afraid to make his ro- 
mance of three brothers, who loved 
each other enough to sacrifice life 
and honor, just a bit brutal, just a 
little lacking in the usual rose- 
colors of screen romantics. As a 
result, the film has, in addition to 
an honestly exciting story and 
great visual beauty, something of 
the grime and the brutality and the 
torturing heat of its Saharan 
setting that gives it a surprising 
honesty. Noah Beery, as a brutal ser- 
geant; William Powell, as a sneak- 
ing legionaire and Ronald Colman 
-. the title role, are particularly 

ne. 


The Show-Off (Ford Sterling, 
Lois Wilson). George Kelly’s bril- 
liant, sardonic comedy of West 
Philadelphia has lost its ironic bite 
in the process of transfer to the 
screen, but, under the competent 
directorial hand of Malcolm St. 
Clair, it becomes a quite diverting 
cinema comedy. The story of the 
boasting clerk who married into 
an unwilling family and _ finally 
made his bluff good, is followed 
with considerable care, and a grati- 
fying amount of the original satire 
and characterization remain. The 
acting is excellent. 


The Amateur Gentleman (Richard 
Barthelmess). A sudden fortune! 
And the son of an innkeeper sal- 
lies forth to beau-brummel it over 
London. He does, too, and marries 
a most patrician vestal, as well. 
Grimly sincere, Richard Barthel- 
mess gives his public joy, as he 
floats on the clouds of this Cinder- 
ella romance. Unfortunately, the 
big scene, a steeplechase, precedes 
the finals by several reels, so that 
the triumphal tide ebbs somewhat 
toward the end. Quaint scenes and 
costumes of 1819 help to retain in- 
terest. 


Battling Butler (Buster Keaton). 
As a pampered millionaire lad 
whom circumstance forces into the 
bumpy career of pugilism, Buster 
Keaton evokes many a loud laugh. 
As usual, he sustains percussion 
upon repercussion with perfect im- 
mobility of countenance. Sur- 
rounded as it is, by so many serious 
strivings after sophistication, this 
picture, beautiful silliness, pro- 
vides a unique oasis for the weary 
wanderer in search of mental re- 
laxation. 
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THEATRE 


New Plays 


The Ghost Train. The first mys- 
tery melodrama of the year is an 
importation from England, and, 
though the locale is changed to 
Maine, it remains as completely 
British as ever. The story is of a 
group of stranded passengers at 
a country station who are terrified 
by tales of a mysterious train—an 
eerie local, Alexander Woollcott 


called it—that made its unearthly 
appearance from time to time. The 
mystery itself is intriguing enough, 
but the solution is less satisfying. 
On the whole, the melodrama is 
rather less exciting than it should be. 


Henry—Behave. Lawrence Lang- 
ner, a director of the Theatre Guild, 
and, therefore, supposedly a gen- 
tleman of taste, has just issued 
his mild endorsement of the cake- 
eater. Henry Wilton, pompous, 
ultra-puritanical pillar of the com- 
munity suffers an attack of am- 
nesia. With all inhibitions 
medically banished into oblivion, he 
proceeds to bedazzle himself in loud 
golf clothes, flirt with boarding 
house girls, reel off on a drunken 
spree, precipitate a brawl in the 
country club, and in other ways 
prove himself at heart a real, hu- 
man personality. As a result of 
this exhibition, he finds himself, on 
recovery, a nominee for Congress. 
Evidently, Congress is Mr. Wil- 
ton’s idea of the ne plus ultra, for 
he decides to live forever after 
in accordance with that personality 
which was discovered in him 
through amnesia. The irony is 
unconscious; the play dull. Re- 
ports have it that Mr. Langner has 
written a better play, to be pro- 
duced later in the season. 


Earl Carroll’s Vanities. The fifth 
and grossest of all edition of Earl 
Carroll’s Vanities, in spite of an 
irrelevant dash of Spanish  at- 
mosphere, presents the most 
authentic (but not at all unusual) 
impression of a medical student’s 
nightmare. Bodies! Bodies! Bodies! 
Stuck all over the stage. Hung 
in midair, on dangling hooks. 
Rigid—as the law requires. Slowly 
they are wheeled in circles, yanked 
up, let down, by fiendish, invisible 
agencies. Occasionally they spring 
into action, appear as living, writh- 
ing creatures. Into this horror have 
strayed a few bits of freshness— 
Magda de Bries in a rattling dance, 
Moran and Mack, funny in spite 
of stale skits, Julius Tannen, 
dialogue comedian, and best of all, 
Julius Tannen’s trained seal, who 
misbehaved beautifully. This _ is 
hardly enough light to brighten 
a whole freight-car load _ of 
carnality. Seats must be pur- 
chased at least a week in advance. 


The Home Towners. Mr. George 
M. Cohan contrasts the compara- 





tive virtues of South Bend and New 
York much to the advantage of the 
latter in his new comedy. A native 
of the Indiana town who has made 
a fortune in New York invites his 


AcToR McWADE 
Skilled grouch 


boyhood friend to the city to be 
best man at his marriage to a 
Manhattan girl. But the small 
towner, known as “Pig Head” Ban- 
croft, is suspicious of all folks 
from the city and he manages to 
disrupt the romance temporarily 
before he is convinced that virtue is 
not lost to New Yorkers. About 
this scenario Mr. Cohan has writ- 
ten a comedy of much comic effec- 
tiveness, if of no especial dramatic 
merit. Robert McWade plays the 
South Bend grouch skillfully. 


ART 


Moran 


As it must to all men, Death 
came to Thomas Moran, painter. 
It found him in his 90th year in 
Santa Barbara. He was the last 
of four senior Morans illustrious 
in U. S. art: Edward, Thomas, 
Peter, and Mary Nimmo Moran, 
the Scotch painter-etcher who mar- 
ried her teacher, Thomas. There 
survive Leon and Percy Moran, 
sons of Edward. 

An older Thomas Moran, ances- 
tor of all, brought his family from 
Bolton, Lancashire, to Philadelphia 
in 1844. The boys went to the pub- 
lic schools. The talent of Edward, 
the eldest, developed first and it 
was he who first gave lessons to 
young Thomas after the latter had 
tried being a wood engraver’s ap- 
prentice, cabinet-maker, bronze- 
worker, house-painter, weaver, and 
mender of looms. Before long, 
Ruskin saw a plate by Thomas 
Moran Jr. in a London exhibition 


and singled it out as the finest 
contribution from the U. S. 

The elder brother, Edward, 
launched upon a series, now cele- 
brated, of epochal scenes in U. S. 
naval history, from Leif Ericsson 
to Admiral Dewey. Peter etched 
and painted animals. Thomas stuck 
to illustrating, doing as high as 250 
plates in a single year. Off and 
on he visited Europe, but in 
1871 and 1873 he made the trips 
that made his name, to the bright- 
hued rock-gorge country of the 
Far West with government geolo- 
gists. It was an ideal locale for a 
devoted student’ of Turner and of 
nature’s iridescent color effects. 
Congress paid him $10,000 apiece for 
his companion canvases, “Chasm 
of the Colorado” and “Grand Can- 
yon of the Yellowstone,” which 
were hung in the Capitol. 

Santa Barbara knew him in its 
sunny winters. In the summers he 
repaired to an old fashioned cot- 
tage on the oceanward end of Long 


-Island, at East Hampton, lingering 


there till autumn fogs moved 
through the scrub-oak and laurels 
and the wind blew cold over bright 
dunes. This year he went late to 
East Hampton, for burial. 


EDUCATION © 


Calisch & Silberstein 


James H. Calisch was a white- 
haired, precisely spoken little 
gentleman of 63. He had lived in 
Brooklyn for four years since com- 
ing from his native Holland. He 
was a Jew, and by night, as rec- 
reation from his daily labors of 
an expert accountant, he pored 
over books of philosophy and 
psychology. These explorations had 
led him far from the faith of his 
race, but his Jewish neighbors and 
landlady found him most kindly, 
gentle, a patient teacher of any 
who sought his counsel. 

Many a night James Calisch sat 
until dawn with young Emanuel 
Silberstein, who would come around 
from 57th St. to interrogate and 
dispute upon the writings of 
Spinoza, the Jew of Amsterdam; 
of morbid Schopenhauer, neurotic 
Nietzsche, recondite Kant. Emanuel 
was regarded by himself and his 
family, as a mental prodigy. He 
had made public orations in the 
Liberty Loan drives at the age 
of 10. He had _ finished high 
school at 16 and, after a nervous 
breakdown, read long and late at 
philosophy and psychology, screwed 
up in a corner with his scrawny 
shoulders hunched, his lean hooked 
nose thrust into a book. Mr. Sil- 
berstein, a tailor, and his wife, 
would listen in awe to their son’s 
condescending accounts of long 
arguments with Mr. Calisch. They 
looked at one another anxiously 
when Emanuel devoured every pub- 
lished detail of the murder of a 
small Jewish boy, Bobbie Franks, 





by two intellectual, older Jewish 
boys, Leopold and Loeb, in Chi- 
cago. 

Some months ago, James Cal- 
isch’s landlady heard her lodger 
in an altercation with young Sil- 
berstein. “You’re a nut!” ejacu- 
lated the older man. “What 
reasons have you for making such 
a statement?” demanded the youth, 
with the pedantic inflection of an 
adolescent philosopher. “Well,” be- 
gan Mr. Calisch, patient once more, 
“in the first place—”’ They had 
been arguing about a newly-pub- 
lished book on Sigmund Freud. 
Mr. Calisch had , genially called 
psychoanalysis “rot.” Neurotic 
young Emanuel was furious; he 
took Freud as_ glorious’ gospel. 
After the quarrel, Mr. Calisch, an- 
noyed by his voluble visitor, told 
the landlady not to admit him to 
his study any more. 


One evening last week, Mr. 
Calisch sat at his usual table in 
his usual cafeteria. In came a 
slender figure in a serge coat and 
grey “bellbottom” trousers, with 
a cap pulled so far down over the 
cadaverous face that only the high 
hooked nose of Emanuel Silber- 
stein showed out from beneath. 
Moving up behind his old tutor, 
the youth raised a squat hammer 
(a cobbler’s) and beat upon the 
bowed white skull. James Calisch 
was unconscious, his cranium 
crushed beyond repair, before other 
patrons could seize Student Sil- 
berstein. 

The police asked Emanuel Sil- 
berstein his occupation. “Selling 
wine to Negroes,” he answered, 
smiling. He told them he was 
glad he had “done the job well.” 
They found cyanide of potassium 
in his pocket and again he said 
he was gilad.that he had killed 
“the old man” instead of himself. 

The judge asked: “Do you think 
it was funny to murder a man?” 

“To tell the truth, Judge,” said 
the boy, seriously, “I have lost 
my mental capacity to explain.... 
I don’t want you to think, Judge, 
that I thought it was funny to kill 
this man. I thought it was funny 
for you to ask that question.” 

On the way to the county hos- 
pital, where he was to be held for 
observation, the prisoner quietly 
explained that the dead Mr. Calisch 
was responsible for his mental and 
physical condition. Later his com- 
posure vanished. Doctors watched 
and listened gravely as he writhed 
and screeched in a straitjacket. 

Along the Silberstein’s block in 
Brooklyn they are saying: “Hmmm, 
you see what comes of reading 
too much!” Silberstein relatives 
have sided against the dead man, 
a corruptor of youth. Educators 
made a note of the case, inwardly 
deploring that a most fruitful field 
of research had again suffered 
popular stigma, but at the same 
time remarking that psychoanaly- 
sis is not a safe study for all 
types of minds: precocious, neurotic 
minds just emerging from ado- 
lescence, in particular. 











RELIGION 


Conferences 


Bland and beneficent, the Com- 
mission on International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal 
Council of Churches assembled last 
week at Chautauqua, N. Y., to 
talk about the brotherhood of na- 
tions, broader visions, service, sym- 
pathy, etc., etc. Among the ad- 
dresses was that of the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Shillito of England. His 
most widely discussed point was: 

“Unless the Church is to sur- 
render to the pagan deities, Venus, 
Mammon and Mars, it must use 
the international road provided by 
the press.” 

Dr. Shillito is religion’s outstand- 
ing British journalist, the U. S. 
Christian Century’s English corre- 
spondent, a regular contributor to 
the London Times. None knew bet- 
ter than he how busy the “inter- 
national road,” the press, is ‘kept 
by the pagan deities in question. 
None knew better how Venus, hav- 
ing maddened or blessed some hot 
Italian poet, some Indian rajah or 
swart Turk, makes her swift prog- 
ress from the harem or a Paris 
divorce court to U. S. breakfast 
tables. None knew better how re- 
ligion might be jostled by Mam- 
mon, despatches from an ecumeni- 
eal council vying for space with 
the details of a petroleum coup or 
soap king’s testament. Mars, the 
god who more than any other has 
the power to forge huge news- 
paper circulations (the Spanish- 
American war “made” the New 
York Journal—TIMeE, Aug. 16), is 
revered and propitiated by editors 
everywhere. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Shillito pressed his point. “What 
is needed,” he said, “is not propa- 
ganda for freace so much as a 
reasonable and continuous _ inter- 
pretation of the nations to each 
other. They ought to know the 
best in each other—not the worst.” 


At Berne, Switzerland, met an 
International Conference for Life 
and Work. Its delegates were dis- 
tinguished. There was Dr. Arthur 
Judson Brown, Manhattan Presby- 
terian foreign missions secretary, 
who declared: “Internationally the 
world is still under the law of the 
jungle. . . . There are no Chris- 
tian nations.” There was the Bish- 
op of Winchester, warning sol- 
emnly that warlike mechanisms 
may overpower man’s. morality, 
asking the Church to create a 
“new human race.” There was 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, 
eloquent and _ diplomatic, who 
praised the Swiss for their peace- 
ful history, the placidity of their 
religion, their tolerance of all 
creeds. Upon the resignation of 
Dr. Brown as one of the Confer- 
ence’s four presidents, the dele- 
gates elected Dr. Cadman in his 
stead. 
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Theosophists 


J. Krishnamurti. That was the 
name on the ship’s register. Clear- 
ly eastern; and its bearer con- 
formed to the adjective with an 
ivory appropriateness. A _ slender 
gentleman of, perhaps, 30, he 
was often seen about the deck, sit- 
ting modestly by himself, or talk- 
ing to a bleak old lady with bobbed 
hair. Women looked at him. His 
nose—a little on one _ side; his 
clothes—obviously Seville Row; 
bis curved, sensitive lips and 
frightened eyes were attractive, 
Women looked at him, learned that 
he was Jiddu, Christ of the theoso- 
phists, whose body the “World 
Teacher” has once entered, through 
whose lips God has spoken, and 
whose coming may establish a new 
dynasty of hope and love upon 
the continent of America. 


Reporters stepped up. They 
asked him what he thought of golf 
and divorce; did he play tennis, 
read the Bible, respect Jesus Christ, 
think that girls should use lipstick? 
His fingers fluttered; distress 
clouded his dark eyes; he met im- 
pertinence with courtesy. He knew 
that already his coming had been 
announced in “flippant articles”; 
the press had referred to him as 
a ‘“tea-table messiah,” “le chic 
sheik”; various divines had made 
caustic appraisals of his godhead. 

“Old Hindu doctrines __re- 
vamped. .. .” (The Reverend Dr. 
David G. Wylie, New York.) 

“IT only wish Barnum was 
alive. ... (The Reverend Dr. John 
Carson, Brooklyn.) 

“They do not understand,” said 
J. Krishnamurti. “IT am_ very 
happy... .” The old woman guided 
him to a car, and the reporters 
realized too late—that they should 
have questioned, not J. Krishna- 
murti, but Mrs. Besant. 

Dr. Annie Besant is 78. A s‘ory 
of her political activities is a story 
of all the social yeastings of Great 
Britain from 1874 until the time 
she left for India. First it was 
woman suffrage: “The Political 
Status of Women” her first lecture 
was called. Then she wrote a 
book, England, India, and Afghan- 
istan in which she exposed the folly 
of Disraeli in India. She was 
elected to the London School board 
(socialist candidate). But India 
had caught her; studying its his- 
tory, she became fascinated by its 
religions, and in 1891 she went 
finally East. 

Some years earlier a_ brilliant 
Russian woman had done much the 
same thing. She, Helena Petrova 
Blavatsky, had compounded out of 
Buddhistic and neoplatonic ideas a 
new religion “The Theosophy of 
Wisdom.” This religion with all 
its tenets—the idea of a “Path” 
through a series of spiritual pro- 
gressions, from an_ outer’ husk 
(“Rupa”) to a state of consumma- 
tion (“Atma”) in which the indi- 
vidual and the universal become 
one. Some theosophists had grown 
to look for a hierarch, a conse- 
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erated boy through whose lips the 
secret God should speak and in 
whose body God should be made 
manifest. “As soon as I saw Jiddu 
Krishnamurti,” said Dr. Besant, “I 
knew he was the one we 
sought... .” 

She adopted him, a pretty, tallow- 
colored stripling, in 1909. She had 
him educated privately in England 
and at the Sorbonne in France. 
Then she took him out among the 
Theosophists. At Adyar, India, on 
December 28th, 1925, he was lec- 
turing to a very large audience un- 
der the Banyan Tree. He was 
concluding his lecture by speaking 
of the World Teacher, with the 
words, “He comes to those who 
want, who desire, who long, and—” 
a contraction passed over his body 
and a voice of penetrating sweet- 
ness rang through his lips. .. . 
‘| come to those who want sym- 
pathy, who want happiness, who 
are longing to be released, who are 
lnging to find happiness. . . . 

While in Manhattan, J. Krishna- 
murti stayed at the Waldorf. 
After addressing a number of 
Theosophical gatherings he left, 
with his lecture manager, for Chi- 
cago, to grace a convention of the 
American Theosophical Society. 

At the LaSalle Street station in 
Chicago, a beaming throng awaited 
him. They threw roses, asters, 
lilies, gladioli at him. One devotee 
heaved a garland of such flowers 
about his neck. 

Serene, undisheveled, he hastened 
away, to a reception at which he 
expected to meet fellow  theoso- 
phists—Craig Biddle of Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Theus Munds of Man- 
hattan, Major General James 
Henry McRae, Architect Claude 
Bragdon—as at Manhattan he had 
expected to greet Artist James 
Montgomery Flagg. 


In Newark 


By order of John J. O’Connor, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Newark, N. J., the 
priests in the city parishes of that 
diocese gave up their automobiles. 
Parishioners gasped. Was it to 
humiliate the holy fathers that 
Bishop O’Connor had done _ this 
thing? Did he want to make fat 
priests lean, and sadden lean ones 
by packing them into street-cars? 
‘Fishers of men”... how could the 
le fishers if they were bundled, 
like sardines, in busses, elevated 
talways? Or perhaps, thought 
patishioners, Bishop O’Connor in- 
tended his edict as a_ rebuke, 
perhaps the fathers had been over- 
walous in their ministrations to 
the accelerator. Had they been 
gillopading? Driving with one 
hand?  Gas-hawking, road-hog- 
ging? Amazed that good Catholics 
could ask such well-nigh  blas- 
themous questions, Bishop O’Connor 
made answer. For no such ribald 
tason had he forbidden motor 
Whicles. He simply felt, he ex- 
jlained, that priests in the city 
tid not need them. 


MUSIC 


Roistering Nights 


Like the brief exciting taps with 
which a conductor, baton against 
score-stand, commands attention 
for solemn music, certain items 
rat-tatted in the press last week 
as follows: 


Pietro Mascagni sailed for the 


Roman music lovers saw in a 
sudden rapid shifting of Italian 
orchestra directors the co-ordinat- 
ing influence of Mussolini from 
whose dictation not even Italian 
artists are exempt. Arturo Tos- 
canini, for years illustriously in- 
separable from La Scala in Milan, 
will reputedly conduct this winter 
at Costanza Opera in Rome. At 
La Scala it is whispered that the 
baton of Bernardino Molinari will 
flicker. Neapolitans, devotees of 
the famed San Carlos Opera will 
hail as their chief conductor, this 
winter, Tullio Serafin, long a bril- 
liant conductor for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera of Manhattan. Pietro 
Mascagni will go to the Augusteo, 
= concert hall of Romans, it is 
said. 


The villa, at Torre del Lago, of 
the late Giacomo Puccini, composer, 
will be made into a national mu- 
seum at the government’s expense: 
15,000 lire. 


. - . 


Fortune Gallo, manager of the 
San Carlo Opera Company in the 
U. S., postponed the opening of 
his Manhattan season for a week so 
that Pietro Mascagni could attend. 


Pietro Mascagni will conduct, for 
the first time in the U. §&., his 
opera, Il Piccolo Marat. 


. . . 


Such taps as these awoke echoes; 
the very names were pregnant as 
the curtain of an opera _ house 
with musical memories. One thought 
of Puccini dying alone in a Brus- 
sels hotel while Bohéme was being 
played in Manhattan and a critic 
there was writing, “Wherever a 
fiddle scrapes, his songs are heard. 
..-”’ Of Maestro Fortune Gallo 
shouting, “I tell you my name is For- 
tune. ... I tell you. opera will pay. 
. . -’ Of Signor Serafin imposing 
his electricity on the waver- 
ing scores of Metropolitan experi- 
ments. .. . Of Toscanini throwing 
down his cello in the Opera House 
in Rio de Janeiro one night in 1886 
to conduct Aida by heart and win 
fame thereby. . . . But most of all, 
since his name occurred most often, 
one thought of Pietro Mascagni, 
and the curious stories that are told 
about this baker’s son, whose life 
has been a wail redeemed by a wow. 

Composer Mascagni once had 
himself photographed with a deck 


of cards in his ringed hands and a 
large cigar protruding from a 
smirk. The waggish, swaggering 
air of the picture pleased him im- 
mensely, and whenever a lady asked 
him for a likeness this was the one 
he gave her, signed, in all cases, 
with love, Pietro Mascagni. It is 
not difficult to see why he liked this 
photograph; in it he saw himself 
for the first time as what he had 
always wanted to be—a gambler. 

Short, thick, with a curly nose 
and an eye like a new horsechest- 
nut; coarse-mouthed and _lyric- 
handed, a good hater, a bad lover, 
a composcr who made his reputa- 
tion as another man would make 
his point in a dice game, Pietro 
Mascagni. It was in Leghorn, 
Italy, that his father baked bread, 
but the rumor that Pietro helped 
in the family trade has never 
been verified. Indeed, the boy Mas- 
cagni refused from the first to soil 
his hands with flour; he seemed 
to have an illimitable capacity for 
roistering, in reward for which, 
when he was sixteen, his father 
propelled him into the gutter of 
Leghorn and locked the bakery 
door. 

He picked himself up and dusted 
his breeches, whistling “La donna 
e mobile,” from Rigoletto. For a 
long time now he had been whis- 
tling songs and singing them; writ- 
ing music, even, on the sly. His 
father would have none of it— 
would lock him into his room—but 
his uncle, an odd old penny, liked 
the tunes he made. To his uncle he 
went now and explained matters. 

His uncle helped him. And when 
his uncle died a certain Count 
Florestan gave him in charge of 
Ponchielli, “foster-father,” as he is 
called, “of the veritist school.” He 
fought with the Count, he fought 
with his teacher, and in two years 
he found himself married to a not 
unusually pretty girl, and very 
hungry, sitting in the gutter of the 
Rue Gilber, Rome. 

Macaroni was his meal that day. 
And for many months thereafter 
macaroni was his meal—one dish 
of it a day. Hunger breeds, some- 
times, a sort of fever in the head, 
and through the sputter of his 
wits Pietro Mascagni could hear 
drums running and a cello plead- 
ing; the horns swept in, a dying 
fall. What was that music? Pietro 
Mascagni thought and_ thought 
about it while, for five years, he 
wandered over Italy, conducting 
in one cheap opera house after an- 
other. At last he began to write 
some of the tunes down; then friends 
of his persuaded Torgioni-Tozzetti 
to write a libretto; a Roman im- 
pressario produced the opera. It 
was Cavalleria Rusticuna. It was 
a wow. 

Next morning Pietro Mascagni 
was the hero of Rome. In a week 
he was the hero of Italy. Three 
managers sued each other for the 
right to bring out Cavalleria first 
in the U. S. For several years it 
had more performances than all the 
operas of Wagner put together. In 
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“I HAD SUFFERED for years with stomach trouble.” No 
matter what I ate or drank, nothing seemed to agree with me. 
I was advised to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today I feel like 
a different man.” Owen S. Younc, Germantown, Pa. 





In Your 
Neighborhood, too 


People tell of constipation banished — 
stomach and skin disorders corrected — 
new joy in achievement — 
through this simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
oly temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And dav by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
thee days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Starc eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. N-23, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 




















“TI SUFFERED from terrible skin 
eruptions. I was giving up all hope 
when some one told me about eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for the com- 
plexion. I tried it.. Soon I noticed an 
improvement. In less than two months 
there was nothing left of the skin 
trouble that had tortured me for six 
years.” 

W, L, Dunsar, New York City. 


“TI WAS VERY RUN DOWN last 
fall, I was tired and pale. I agreed to 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast, three cakes 
a day. After a few weeks I no longer 
felt tired and my color was coming 
back. I no longer had to use rouge. 
I am now enjoying life.” 


Mrs. E. Murpuy, New Haven, Conn. 





THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation 






































































What Are 
the FACTS about 
this Shaving Business ? 


Thus far no one has discovered 
a magic way to stop whiskers 
growing—or to beat the good, 
old-fashioned way of taking them 
off with soap, water and a razor. 
Even Fougere Royale Shaving 
Cream won't do that. But it will 
make the wiriest beard respect a 
razor and give you the smoothest, 
most delightful shave you've 
ever had. 


Your druggist stands readyto help 
you prove this with a generous 
tube at fifty cents. And if you are 
very skeptical all you have to risk 
is a dime and the coupon below. 

















Ougere byale 
Shaving Cream 
















Shaving Cream, 50¢; 
Fougere Royale Stick, 
75¢; Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50¢. 
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HOUBIGANT, Inc. Dept. T-2 
539 West 45TH STREET, NEw YorK CITY 


I want to try — Royale Shaving 
Cream. Here is my dime. 
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SCIENCE 





Chemists 


It is 52 years since 74 U. S. 
chemists journeyed into Pennsyl- 
vania to do reverence at the grave 
of Joseph Priestley, discoverer of 
oxygen, and to found there the 
American Chemical Society. Next 
week chemists from the world over 
will join their U. S. hosts at the 
Priestley grave, then go to Phila- 
delphia for a Golden Jubilee con- 
vention of the Society in the en- 
gineering halls of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Already, last week, the chemistry 
world was astir with impending 
events. Delegations from _ nine 
European countries, from Japan 
and South America, poured in. 
Leading his French colleagues was 
Chemist Paul Sabatier, Nobel prize- 
man in 1912, dean of the science 
faculty at Toulouse University. 
The senior chemists of many an- 
other famed university were ex- 
pected. 

The keynote of the conference 
was to be “the synthetic age,’”’ when 
man will not have to go beyond 
the chemical laboratory for his 
material needs, compounding them 
of the main life-supporting chem- 
ical elements. Advance apostles 
of this curious era had been pro- 
pounding their visions at the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics, 
where President James F. Norris 
of the Society warned sentimental- 
ists that, along with all other 
human activities, wars were going 
to be conducted with increased 
laboratory’ efficiency, employing 
poison gases and other destructive 
chemicals. Other speakers—not 
without opposition—discounted hu- 
manity’s programs for conserving 
natural resources such as coal and 
oil, promising that chemists would 
provide substitutes if and when 
needed. 


Priestley. The ceremony to be 
performed in Chemist Priestley’s 
memory at Northumberland, Pa., at 
the “shrine of American chemistry,” 
was to include an address by Dr. 
Charles A. Browne, chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, on 
Priestley’s life and work. Dr. 
Browne would tell of a somewhat 
indigent, stammering, non-conform- 
ist minister, born in Yorkshire in 
1733, shifting about England from 
one small parish to another, teach- 
ing school besides preaching, and 
performing experiments of “nat- 
ural philosophy” in makeshift lab- 
oratories. Extremely _ versatile, 
never idle, he learned all that his 
contemporaries knew about elec- 
tricity and wrote a history of that 
mysterious force. By hit-or-miss 
methods he obtained in his retorts 
“marine acid air” (hydrochloric 
acid gas), “vitriolic acid air” (sul- 
phur dioxide), “fluor acid air” 
(silicon fluoride), “alkaline air’ 
(gaseous ammonia). One day, he 
tried passing’ electric sparks 
through his “alkaline air” and 
found that it decomposed into nitro- 








gen and hydrogen. Then, “having 
a notion” that ammonia and hydro- 
chloric acid gas, mixed, might 
produce a “neutral air,” he obtained 
some of the first pure crystals of 
sal ammoniac py one more chance 
experiment. 

Priestley did not know what he 
had made when he heated red oxide 
of mercury with a burning glass 
and collected the atmosphere 
caused by the process. He labored 
under an old notion that com- 
bustible substances had a constitu- 
ent, “phlogiston,” which departed 
from them when they burned (as 
soot, for example). Thus, when 
he found that a candle burned 
more brightly, and mice thrived, 
in the atmosphere created with his 
container of heated mercuric oxide, 
he thought this atmosphere was 
“dephlogisticated air.” Fortunately, 


while touring Europe with a 
patron, he met the Frenchman, 
Lavoisier, and told him of his 


experiment. Lavoisier later worked 
out the modern theory that com- 
bustion (“fire”) consists in the 
union of oxygen with another ele- 
ment, usually carbon—a discovery 
nearly as important as Newton’s 
detection of gravity through the 
fall of an apple. 

Besides Lavoisier, Priestley knew 
Volta (the Italian electrical pio- 
neer), James Watt, Erasmus 
Darwin. Benjamin Franklin. He 
followed his sons to the U. S. in 
1794, died at Northumberland in 
1804, 


New Steel 


Machine builders have always 
wanted a steel that had a soft 
core with a hard surface or “skin.” 
Such a_ steel would furnish an 
enduring wearing surface and yet 
be easy to shape. It would be 
invaluable to makers of motor 
cars, typewriters, adding, sewing, 
knitting machines—wherever wear- 
ing parts are needed. Metallur- 
gists have produced soft, shapable 


steels. They have devised hard 
steels which were expensive to 
“work.” But not till last week 


did any one announce a steel with 
all the desiderata of the machine 
builder. 

Metallurgists for the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh 
have devised this new steel, which 
they have named “Jalcase.” It 
possesses a “triple combination of 
fast machining, case-hardening and 
forging properties.” 


Bird’s Eggs 


When science was young it was 
possible for a species of goose, 
whose nesting place had never been 
found, to be regarded as a creature 
of marine origin, hatched from 4 
barnacle and _thus, not being “flesh, 
eligible for Roman Catholic dinner 
tables on Friday. Modern science 
knows that the barnacle goose re- 
produces itself by laying eggs, in 
the far North like many another 
bird. Ornithologists have found the 
nest of every bird that flies (and 
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Automatic 


INFALLIBILITY 
Counts 


UNDREDS of calls handled with clock- 
like precision, hour after hour, through 
fair weather and foul—this is the universal 
record of P-A-X installations in the offices 
and shops of the country’s leading railroads. 


In every branch of railway operation where 
surety and speed of message transference is 
vital to the safeguarding of life and property, 
P-A-X has taken its place as an indispensable 
part of safetyequipment. Swift, unfailing in 
its automatic action, it is as tegular and re- 
liable as the trusty timepieces that measure 
the movements of trains all along the line. 


This ability of the P-A-X to function perfectly 
under abnormal conditions—where other 
types of equipment might be expected to fail 
—is only one of the many reasons for its adoption 
by railroads like the New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania Lines, the Santa Fe System, the Union 
Pacific Railway Company ard the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad. 
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The P-A-X Dial 


Wherever you see the P-A-X dial, 
you may know the service is as quick 
and accurate as the most modern 
telephone engineering can make it. 
It is symbolic of everything that is 
up-to-date and efficient in interior 
communication, 


The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private 
automatic telephone exchange built of 
the same Strowger type of automatic tele- 
phone equipment being so widely adopted 
for city service. The P-A-X may be fur- 
nished to include and co-ordinate such 
services as code call, conference, execu- 
tive’s priority, emergency alarm, etc., to 
meet individual needs. 


Electric Inc. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities, 
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| ‘The one dentifrice 
approved by 


PYORRHEA clinics 





At the first sign 
of bleeding gums 


... give them this 
real protection 


_ protection against pyorrhea re- 
quires the daily use of a medicated den- 
tifrice specially compounded for pyorrhetic 
conditions. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is prepared express- 
ly for the prevention and treatment of pyor- 
rhea. It is medicated with Dentinol, a 
germicidal and healing agent used by den- 
tists in their pyorrhea work. 

Pyorrhocide Powder has the endorsement 
of dentists because its unusual effectiveness 
in treating and preventing pyorrhkea has 
been demonstrated in clinics devoted exclu- 
sively to the study of this disease. 

Tests with thousands of pyorrhea patients 
in these clinics have proved that Pyorrho- 
cide Powder is the only dentifrice that meets 
all requirements for home use in the pre- 
vention and treatment of pyorrhea. 


Corrects soft, tender 
bleeding gums 


PYORRHOCIDE Powder relieves gum ten- 
derness—heals bleeding gums—makes soft 
gums hard and firm. It thoroughly cleans 
the teeth and retards tartar formation. Co- 
operate with your den- 
tist by using Pyorrho- 
cide Powder daily. 

A full six months’ 
supply is in the econom- 
ical dollar package. 
Buy it at your drug- 
gist’s. Start this real 
protection against py- 
orrhea today. 

Send for free sample 
and booklet on the 
causes and treatment of 
pyorrhea. 

















FREE SAMPLE 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co. Inc. 
(Sole Distributors) 

(Dept. T-6) 1480 Broadway, New York City 
Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 
and Booklet. 
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does not fly), with very few excep- 
tions. 

One exception was the surf bird, 
a species linking the terns and 
plovers. A rare but well known 
brown and white spotted frequenter 
of the Pacific shoreline from Chile 
to Alaska, where it runs close to 
foaming breakers on its longish 
green legs to feed, this bird’s breed- 
ing grounds have defied discovery 
since it was classified and named 
by Audubon in 1836. Last week, 
from the University of California, 
came news that the surf bird’s nest 
and eggs, too, were found. Orni- 
thologist James Dixon, ferreting 
among the crags of Mount McKin- 
ley, had come upon them, far in- 
land in Alaska. 

Of all North American birds, 
only four now remain to be found 
nesting. Three are occasional vis- 
itors to Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands: the bristle-thighed curlew, 
the Siberian pipit, the sharp-tailed 
sandpiper. One is a_northering 
fowl: the Chilean skua (“sea hen,” 
gull family). The rarest eggs 
sought by North American collec- 
tors—aside from the extinct pas- 
senger pigeon and great auk—are 
those of the spoonbill sandpiper, 
Ross’ gull (found in 1905), ’ Kirt- 
land warbler (1903), knot (Explorer 
Greely took the first knot’s egg out 
of a shot bird), sanderling, Cali- 
fornia condor (only some 50 of 
these huge naked-headed birds are 
still extant), Asiatic golden plover, 
black turnstone, Laguna sparrow, 
wandering tattler (one egg has been 


taken, in Alaska), black-capped 
vireo (range: Texas and Okla- 
homa), Pacific godwit (Collector 


Herbert W. Brandt of Cleveland 
has the only clutches known), and 
various species of petrel*—Fisher’s, 
Hornby’s, Peale’s, the scaled species 
and the rare, night-feeding gon-gon 
or ghost petrel of the Cape Verde 
Islands (lately dug in large num- 
bers out of its daytime ground 
burrows by Ornithologist Finley 
Simmons of the Blossom expedi- 
tion). 


*Named for Saint Peter, who tried, 
through faith in Christ, to walk on the 
waters of Galilee. The petrels have webbed 
feet which they trail upon the sea’s surface 
as they search for food, often actually 
“running” with assistance from _ their 
wings. 
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Plane Parachute 


What makes the majority of 
people prefer the “nice, safe” 
ground to flying around the heavens 
in airplanes, is a maxim they used 
to read in their copybooks: “What 
goes up must come down.” It is 
not likely that this maxim will ever 
be disproved, but there are ways 
and ways of: “coming down.” Re- 
finements upon the art of gentle 
descent began at least five cen- 
turies ago when a quaint babu 
hugely diverted the court of Siam 
by jumping off the roof with two 
umbrellas hooked in his girdle. 


Last week, near El Segundo, 
Cal., the very latest wrinkle in 
descent was demonstrated—a wrin- 
kle that promised to eliminate a 
tremendous’ percentage of the 
danger—and fear—of aviation. 
Pilot R. Carl Oelze of the Naval 
Reserve had the temerity to ascend 
in his plane to 2,500 ft., jerk the 
strings of a monster parachute 
folded in the fuselage behind the 
cockpit, shut off his motor and let 
the plane plunge toward the ground 
like a plummet. Anxious watchers 
saw a white mushroom suddenly 
billow above the dropping craft. 
With a jerk, the plane’s fall was 
retarded to a comparatively gradual 
downward float, about 38 ft. per 
second. At first there was a side- 
ways swing to the suspended plane, 
then it hung even below its strain- 
ing, air-filled life-preserver, to 
which it was harnessed by five 
stout cables. In slightly more 
than a minute the plane, with Pilot 
Oelze safely in it, settled upon a 
hillside with no damage other than 
a cracked propeller and smashed 
landing gear, incurred on the up- 
sloping ground. 


The inventor of the plane-para- 
chute was Chief Aviation Machin- 
ist’s Mate Harry A. Doucett, of 
San Diego Navy air base. The 
contrivance weighed 45 lbs. and 
measured 50 ft. across. Plane, 
pilot and equipment weighed just 
short of a ton. Naval observers 
were most enthusiastic after the 
test and Pilot Oecelze was _ for 
another drop at once, to a_ level 


landing, with a slightly larger 
parachute, 
Records 


In paper underwear and three 
woolen sweaters; in paper socks 
with fleece-lined boots; with four 
pairs of mittens—paper, silk, wool, 
fleeced leather—and  wool-edged 
goggles to keep his eyeballs from 
freezing, Pilot Jean Callizo climbed 
up and up from Le Bourget air- 
drome, near Paris, in his specially 
fitted altitude plane. It was late 


afternoon, with a high ceiling 
(cloud level). Picking a hole at 
2,000 metres (about 6,600 ft.) 


Pilot Callizo steered up for “the 
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Lighter shop— 


heavier production 


N a factory production graph the line 
is helped upward by good lighting, 
Fixtures that cut down shadows and 
direct light to machines, enable workers 
to see what they are doing—and to work 
more quickly and more safely. By these 
means one factory, and a typical case, in- 
creased its production 25% without adding 
a man or machine. 

Thus in wiring a shop or office, and in- 
stalling lighting equipment, the work of 
the electrical contractor decidedly influ- 
ences the progress of industry. He should 

Published not be left out in that conference on how to 


in the increase production and cut down waste. 
interest of 
electrical 


development. 
No. 90 MAMA Ahh hhhhhhhh, Ahhh 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


: Western Electric - 


Graybar Electric Co., Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 





Islands of color and romance 


From the temple strides the 
ancient Hawaiian chief. 
Across his magnificent shoul- 
ders is flung a golden-yellow 
feather cloak whose weaving 
took ten generations. His 
feather helmet is as scarlet as 
the rising tropic sun. 
Hawaii has ever been the land 
of gorgeous color — the is- 
lands of romance. Soft, mel- 
low sunlight and cool trade 
winds. Nights made glorious 
by a golden tropic moon. 
Hawaii is not far away. Every Wed- 
nesday a luxurious Matson liner leaves 
San Francisco for these“ Happy Isles.” 
Think of a three weeks’ tour to Ha- 
waii! Twelve days and nights on a 
tropic sea. Hawaii with its surf to 
ride, its wonderful scenery and its 
famous hotels — its days of rest and 
nights of wonder. 
Once on board the liner your troubles 
cease. Everything has been done for 
your pleasure and comfort. The all- 
expense tour, about $270. Send the 
coupon for complete information. 

The MALOLO ( Flying Fish), the new 

Matson liner launched last June, will 

sailon her maidentrip to Honolulu early 

in 1927. 150 private baths, swimming 

fool, forced ventilationin all staterooms, 

are features of her equipment. 

The ROYAL Mawasan HoTEL, now 

being built in Honolulu, will stand on 

ground once sacred to Hawaiian kings, 


overlooking Waikiki. It will cost over 
three and one half million dollars. 


* * 
Navigation Company 
a atson Navigation Co., 

& iY SA. 223 Market St., San Francisco 
® I am interested in a trip to Hawaii. 
ey or A Please send literature. Check here { } 
at Here is 4c in stamps, to cover mail- 
ing literature specially prepared for use in schools. { } 


Address 
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edge of heaven.” Beyond the clouds 
was fair weather. 

Below, cities and countryside be- 
came indistinguishable. The earth 
looked “dull-colored, concave, 
saucer-like.” Mist intervened and 


the plane droned up, isolated in 
boundless space. At ‘,500 metres, 
Pilot Callizo clapped an oxygen 
tube to his mouth, fed his motor 
the same 


combustion-sustaining 


© Fotograms 
PILOT CALLIZO 
... felt puffed out, deformed 


gas. At 11,500 metres the mer- 
cury of his thermometer vanished 
from sight at 58° below zero. 

“My eyes felt heavy and I had 
a consuming desire to sleep.... I 
felt myself puffed out and de- 
formed.” (Atmospheric pressure 
had decreased, letting his body cells 
expand.) 

“Nevertheless, I was always con- 
scious and I saw the queer, deep, 
dark blue of a cloudless and mist- 
less sky; a far deeper blue than 
that seen from the earth’s sur- 
face. ...I1 could feel the tighten- 
ing of the contracting metal parts 
of the plane.” (Contraction was 
due to intense cold). When his 
barograph registered 12,800 metres, 
Pilot Callizo descended, hovering 
at 500 metres, to collect his shocked 
faculties. After inspection of his 
instruments, officials credited him 
with having flown higher than any 
man—12,422 metres (40,820 ft., 
nearly 8 mi., two-fifths of a mile 
higher than the U. S. record-holder, 
Lieut. John A. Macready; 376 
metres higher than Pilot Callizo’s 
own previous world’s record.) 


On Bald Eagle Ridge 


Lieutenants Luther S. Smith, 
John J. Williams and Cyrus Bet- 
tis of the Army sat comfortably 
in their Curtiss pursuit planes and 
watched the state of Pennsylvania 
slide by underneath. They were 
bound from Philadelphia to Self- 
ridge Field (Mount Clemens, 


Mich.). The understanding was 
that no stops would be made en 
route. At Selfridge Field they 
were to compare notes, then tune 
up their machines for the Na- 
tional Air Races next week in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Fog fringed the mountain ridges. 
Lieutenants Smith and Williams, 
suddenly lost to each other, swung 
off on separate courses. Late in 
the afternoon they reached Self- 
ridge Field, 40 minutes apart, and 
were surprised not to find Flyer 
Bettis there before them. An hour 
passed; the sun sank, and still no 
Bettis. It looked odd. Flyer Bet- 
tis, winner of last year’s Pulitzer 
Race, was no man _ to doaf 
along. ...Lieutenants Smith and 
Williams left Michigan in the dark, 
for Pennsylvania. ... 

Fog fringed the mountain 
ridges. Watch as he would, Flyer 
Bettis could not keep Flyers Smith 
and Williams in view. There they 
were. There they weren’t. He 
started lifting his plane out of 
those mountains. It was just about 
the place that Charlie Ames, the 
air mail pilot, had pitched into a 
hogsback last year and lain dead 
for 10 days before they found 
him. ... Lieutenant Bettis crashed. 

After an hour and a half Flyer 
Bettis regained consciousness. Shots 
of pain told him that his left leg 
was smashed. He tried to lick his 
lips and another shower of agony 
told more: both jaws_ broken. 
Slowly he freed himself from his 
safety belt. Twenty-four hours 
crawled by. 

Hunger was a huge irony, to a 
man with broken jaws. Rain set 
in and he cupped his hands, slak- 
ing off some of his delirium, Planes 
droned overhead, at intervals, but 
from their sound it was plain that 
the wrecked Curtiss racer was in- 
visible from above. Flyer Bettis 
eyed the downslope of the moun- 
tain and started creeping on his 
three good members, with a limp 
thing dragging over the windfalls. 
At clearings he would pull himself 
erect and hop along from tree to 
bush, every jolt costing him a 
groan. At seven o’clock by his 
watch he heard automobiles, and 
two hours later he came to a 
field’s edge. Occasionally a car 
went by, but smashed jaws cannot 
shout. 

Exhaustion numbs pain. Flyer 
Bettis crawled over the field and 
fell asleep in the middle of a road, 
“although it was raining pretty 
hard.” No car came. The road 
was under construction and most 
traffic was detoured. ‘ 

Fog still fringed the ridges. Mil- 
lard Aurand and Harrison McAllip 
were afoot early, out to pick ber- 
ries. Toward them, in_ great 
trouble on the road came a man, 
crawling with a broken leg. When 
they reached him he could just 
whisper. 

At the Bellefonte hospital they 
took care of Lieutenant Bettis, and 
then a passenger plane, equipped 
with an invalid hammock, rushed 
him to Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. Physicians 
marveled at his stamina, pro- 
nounced him convalescent despite 
43 hours of pain and exposure. 
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Eight dollars 
is par value for 
the new Knox" 
“Fifth Avenue’ 
hat. And par is 
little to pay for 
so fine a hat! 


* In choosing a fine hat find 
the label of Knox and you 
can be sure of its service, 
sure of its style and sure 
that it is_sensibly priced. 


IKNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


ee d naturally 
go to Spalding 
for athletic shoes 


..and that’s what golf shoes should be! 


Ax ATHLETE can’t be bothered 
with shoes that have to be broken 
in. His shoes must be easy and 
comfortable the first time he puts 
them on. 

It requires a highly specialized type 
of skill to make that kind of shoes. 
Spalding has developed the skill 
through thirty-six years’ experience 
as shoemaker to America’s athletes. 


, ae 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
—and all large cities 


POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of TIME’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 

Pengoes, each worth one hundred 
garas. (P. 12.) 

A discovery nearly as important 


as Newton’s detection of gravity. 
(P. 20. 


A_ lavatory we as proud 
as the _— (P. 31.) 


The nities blameless life of 
a Duke. (P. 9.) 


A reticule containing a night 
shirt, a tooth-brush, and many 
square yards of figures. (P. 5.) 


A firm if stolid passion. (P. 11.) 


Robinson Crusoe’s rescuer. (P. 7.) 


A most ee vestal. (P. 14.) 


A blunt Dutch nose slimy with 
seaweed, (P. 11.) 


A royal Jap on other Alps. (P. 
12.) 


VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 


Society girls with boycott buttons. 
(P. 14.) 


A clumsy lout of a hangman. 
(P. 18.) 

Venus at the breakfast table. 
(P. 16.) 

Chewing betel-nuts, smoking ci- 
gars, ambling about naked. (P. 6.) 


An “intellectual” writhing in a 
straight-jacket. (P. 16.) 


Baldwin, Coolidge, Poincaré chew- 
ing their cuds. (P. 18.) 


The destruction of an_ entire 
edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer. (P. 9.) 


206% Ibs. of Svenska brawn 
with a girl’s face on its wishbone. 
(P. 30.) 


A hurry-call for the President’s 
physician. (P. 5.) 


Worthless checks signed “von 
Krupp.” thy 


THE MOST INTERESTING 
PLACES IN THEIR 
PLEASANTEST SEASONS 


N a ‘round-the-world trip of the 
Belgeniand there were actually 

129 sunny days out of 132! It seemed al- 
most as though the weather had been spe- 
cially ordered—the sun commandeered. 


This meant not only that the travelers 
saw sixty fascinating cities in 14 countries 
—but that they saw them at their bright- 
est, loveliest seasons. 


Think of following a trail of sunshine to 
California, Hawaii, Japan, China, the Phil- 
ippines, Java, Malaysia, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France! 


And think of sailing on the largest liner 
that ever made a world trip. Luxury and 
ease—all the way. Gaiety and interest— 
every day. 


The Belgeniand, largest and finest liner 
that ever circled the globe, sails from 


New York December 14 
Los Angeles Dec. 30 San Francisco Jan, 2 
Back in New York April 24, 1927 


60 cities 14 countries 
132 days 28,000 miles 


For complete information address— 


Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New York; 
American Express Company, 65 Broadway, 
NewYork; Branch Offices in principal cities, 


OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES. 
The Belgenland’s next trans- 
atlantic a is Oct. 16 to 


Plymouth, Cherbourg, and 
ntwerp. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL Frey srwnamsict wo a Company 


American Express Company 
25 






















































ee 
Wel have more 


than enough to put 
him through college” 





“If we keep on buying Smith Bonds this way, 
and plowing back our interest to earn more 
interest, we’ll have more than enough to put 
him through college. Isn’t it wonderful that 
we can get such a good rate of interest with 
such strong security, and without any bother 


or worry?” 
' 6s 4s 1% 


ONEY GROWS surprisingly fast 
when interest is compounded at a 
liberal rate. 


For example, if you invest $50 a month, 
with interest compounded at 7%, in ten 
years you will have more than $8,600. 
This sum invested at 7% will give you an 
income of more than $50 a month; in 
other words, a monthly income greater 
than your monthly investment. 


62%- 7% 


Current offerings of our First Mortgage 
Bonds pay 6%4%, 634% and 7%, and 
give you a choice of maturities from 2 
years to 10 years. They are strongly se- 
cured by modern, income-producing city 
property, and protected by safeguards 
that have resulted in our record of vo Joss 
to any investor in 53 years. You may invest 
in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, 


Send for These Booklets 
END for our booklet, “Fifty-three years of 


Proven Safety,” which explains the time-tested 
safeguards that have created world-wide confidence 
in Smith Bonds, and have made them the choice of 
thousands of investors in 48 states and in 33 
countries and territories abroad. 


We also will send you our booklet, “How to Build 
an Independent Income,” describing our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan. Regular monthly payments 
earn the full rate of bond interest. The booklet 
also contains several interesting tables which show 
the results you can accomplish by systematic 
investment. 


For copies of these booklets, send your name and 
address on the form below. 


THE F. H. Smitu Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
ee _ 
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BUSINESS 








Aluminum 


The Aluminum Co. of America 
was again, last week, charged with 
being a monopoly. Last ‘year the 
Department of Justice investigated 
such charges and exonerated the 
company. This result displeased 
many members of the Senate. But, 
although the Senate Judiciary Com- 





SENATOR COUZENS 
Freezer frozen 
(See No INSTALMENTS) 


mittee found many points to cen- 
sure in the company’s methods, the 
Senate as a whole exculpated it of 
illegal tactics. This was last Feb- 
ruary. 

In mid-summer the Federal Trade 
Commission was to make its own 
investigation of the supposed 
monopoly. But it postponed in- 
quirv until Sept. 29, at Pittsburgh. 

Meanwhile the wrath of Manu- 
facturer George D. Haskell (Bausch 
Machine & Tool Co.) of Spring- 
field, Mass., has grown mighty. 
Years ago he decided that the 
Aluminum Co. of America was 
monopolizing a highly profitable 
business. So, with the intention of 
intruding and at the expense of 
much time, pains and money, he 
learned that the Aluminum Co. 
controlled the great U. S. deposits 
of bauxite, the commercial ore 
from which aluminum is extracted. 
These deposits are in Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Arkansas. The 
Aluminum Co. also controls the 


* great bauxite deposits of British 


and Dutch Guiana, and buys up 
much of the French red bauxite. 
Manufacturer Haskell located other 
deposits, until then unknown to 
the Aluminum Co. 
The next problem 
cheav electric power. This, it 
happened, was easy. Tobacco-man 
James’ B. Duke (died last Octo- 
ber) was just completing in 1924 
the huge waterpower development 
on the Saguenay River in Canada. 
His plant cost $40,000,000. It 


was to find 








would generate 600,000 horsepower 
of electricity a year and do it so 
cheaply that current could be sold 
for $12 per one horsepower per 
year. At this rate bauxite could 
be hauled to the Saguenay, be re- 
duced in electric furnaces to 
aluminum, and the aluminum 
worked into industrial shapes and 
household utensils with vast prof- 
its. Manufacturer Haskell told 
his plans to Power-maker Duke. 
He presumed that the . $1,000,000 
Quebec Co. Ltd., which Mr. Duke 
organized, would carry out their 
joint venture, would be the great 
competitor of the Aluminum Co. 
of America. 

But Mr. Duke saw greater gains 
for himself from dealing with the 
Aluminum Co. He traded his 
hydro-electric developments and 
rights for Aluminum Co. interests. 
He became a director of the latter. 


Manufacturer Haskell was left 
alone with his plans—and his 
wrath. 


He has pending in Boston courts 
a suit against the Aluminum Co. 
for $15,000,000 damages. 

Last week, still. wroth, he filed 
another suit in Manhattan. If 
monopoly. in the sense established 
by the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
is proved against a _ corporation 
such as the Aluminum Co. of 
America, the plaintiff is entitled 
to three times the damages which 
he can prove he suffered. Mr. 
Haskell now asks for $45,000,000. 


No Instalments 


Senator James Couzens, onetime 
a partner of Henry Ford, and 
always a level-headed economist, last 
December organized a _ $1,000,000 
corporation to manufacture iceless 
refrigerators. His model was to 
sell for one-half the present price 
of such coolers. But the buyer 
must pay cash. 

Interpreneur Couzens has learned 
that not enough U. S. __house- 
holders are yet willing to pay 
cash for,even a standardized ice- 
less refrigerator. They are 
habituated to the trade custom of 
instalment payments. So, last week, 
Mr. Couzens in disgust dissolved 
his company. 


Ripley’s Reprimand 


Last week the prices of some 
stock exchange securities, which 
had perhaps been inflated, receded. 

Coincidently, the September issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly appeared 
with an article by Professor Will- 
iam Zebina Ripley of Harvard. The 
professor, skilled analyzer of busi- 
ness conditions, scolded U. S. cor- 
porations for doing business in the 
twilight, for concealing their af- 
fairs from the ordinary stockhold- 
ers. He would have corporations 
make public a full and adequate 
report of their incomes, the con- 
ditions of their properties, and the 
state of their inventories. Many 
corporations will be reluctant to 
do this. So he recommended that 
the Federal Trade Commission de- 








mand such reports from firms do- 
ing interstate business. 

Editors of daily papers recalled 
that six months ago Professor Rip- 
ley damned the current method of 
unloading non-voting. stock on the 
public. Immediately the board of 
governors of the Manhattan Stock 
Exchange had_ established rules 
against the promiscuous listing of 
such non-voting stock. Therefore 
these editors decided that this new 
article caused the coincident fall 
of stock prices. They scare-headed . 
their articles to this effect. Wall 
Street men glanced at the big type 
and dashed to newsstands for 
copies of the Atlantic Monthly. One 


dollar became the current price 
for this forty-cent magazine when 4 y I ‘H E R 
_ quick-witted newsdealers found f ] J 


their scant stocks growing low. 


Learned Editor Ellery Sedgwick i 66 99 
of the Atlantic Monthly knew that IN F : j EN E 
this issue would cause a sensation. 

The Wall Street Journal dryly . 
phrased the current  financier’s 
opinion regarding the daily journal- 


ists who, in a dull week, had made Few honest appraisals suit 


such a to-do: ¢ 
“So incorrigible are financial re- 

porters for the daily press in their : everyone. 
habit of ascribing every sudden a 
fall in stock prices to some single, 3 

specific outside influence that Wall : a . 

Street itself pays little or no atten- Pessimists think them too 
tion to front page market stories. . * - 
It knows from experience that in high; optimists, too low. 


nine cases out of ten a price re- 


action brought about by purely in- | Their protestations and pleas, 


ternal conditions, such as an over- 


extended speculative position in a : however threatening they 


few issues, will be explained on 


¥ 
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grounds having only the remotest 


logical relation to the ae Be prices may be, have no influence on 
and none to investment values.” * ° - = 

Yet Professor Ripley’s  repri- our intention, which 1s; to 
mands will have the effect that he e 
wishes, for he sums up and brings make honest appraisals, 
to wide attention a _ corporate : 
fault. “His goal is identical with 
the one the Stock Exchange, Bar- 
ron’s Weekly, the Wall Street Jour- ea - : 
nal, the Boston News Bureau and Our conviction that this 1S 


many leading financiers have been 


working towards for years—protec- : the only policy is dearer to 


tion of the public. To be sure, cor- 


porate publicity alone will not give i 
the stockholder his full rights. | § us than profits. Or as a Can- 


eaten ae 


However, the bulk of the evidence | | ° ° 66 
is in favor of Professor Ripley’s : did banker put it: I know 
demand.”—(Barron’s Weekly.) e 
Already President Coolidge, et | & I can rely upon your values 
White Pine Camp, has promised to e n 
read the full article. His spokes- | } —you are big enough to be 
man has praised what excerpts he ' 99 
has seen. And members of the : honest. 
Federal Trade Commission, become : 
somewhat moribund, have roused to 
think that they may have some 
rights to the data indicated by 
Professor Ripley. 


PAS | TheAmericanAppraisal Company 


At Chicago last week, directors 4 MILWAUKEE 
of the Midland Utilities Co. elected ¥ 

Samuel Insull Jr. their president 
over public utility companies which 
serve electricity, gas or transpor- 
tation to 194 communities of Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. He accept- 


ed the appointment with the grace a oe . 
of his mother, onetime Actress Mar- Public Utilities Industrials + Real Estate Properties - 


garet A. Bird, and with the com- Hl 
placent assurance of his father, | A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION Fo i 


























Electricity Monger Samuel Insull. 
Samuel Insull Jr.—short, stocky, 
quick-spoken—has never had the 
least doubt of his destiny. Al- 
ways, yet without obnoxious parade, 
he has carried himself as the proper 
successor of a potent sire. There 
was no starting at the “bottom of 
the ladder” for him. Graduated 
from the Sheffield Scientific School, 
he studied public utility manage- 
ment problems in Europe and the 
U. S. under his father’s skilled 
guidance. He has functioned as 
vice president and assistant to the 
president (his father) of the com- 


$2,380 of Property 
behind each $1,000 
--plus the guarantee 


EHIND each $1,000 invested 
in Security Bonps there are 


first mortgages on $2,380 of 
completed, fee simple property, de- 
posited in trust with the Maryland 
Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. The 
value of each property is determined 
by three conservative appraisals. 


In addition, payment of principal and interest 
on each mortgage deposited as security for 
Security Bonps is guaranteed unconditionally 
by the Maryland Casualty Company, with 
capital and surplus of $10,500,000 and re- 
sources of $39,800,000. 


Write to any of the Investment Bankers 
listed below for the new, illustrated booklet 
explaining in detail the features which make 
Security Bonps eligible for National Banks 
and acceptable to the most conservative 
investors. 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Company 
102 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md 
719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Bodell & Company 
120 Broadway, New York City 
35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
10 Weybosset Street, Providence, R.I. 
Harrison, Smith & Company 
1515 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
27 Pine Street, New York City 


Palmer Bond & Mortgage Company 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


G6’ SECURITY 
BONDS 


$1,000, $500 and $100 Denominations; 
I to 5-year Maturities 
Tax Refund: Up to 5 mills in any State 


[ Mail to any of above Investment Bankers] 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, “Security Bonds.” 





pany he now heads. Now as presi- 
dent—with his training, with his 26 
years, with the steadiness of some 
months’ married life—there is lit- 
tle possibility of his erring. For 
Samuel Insull, father, still guides, 
is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Midland Utilities Co. 


Notes 


Drift from Fords. The Ford Mo- 
tor Co. permits scant publicity for 
its production figures. Only by 
inference may these be calculated at 


the present moment. That is not 
so difficult. Thus— 
The January-June, 1926, U. S. 


motor car and truck production was 
2,449,192. Companies other than 
the Ford Motor Co. made 1,590,220 
cars and trucks. Ergo the Ford 
Motor Co. made 858,972, or 35.1% 
of the total. General Motors’ pro- 
duction was 26% of the total. Last 
year the Ford Co. made 42.8% of 
all (in 1924 51.1%), General Mo- 
tors, 19.2% (in 1924, 16%). The 
Ford Co.’s daily production aver- 
aged about 5,000 units the first 
six months of 1926, although the 
capacity is believed to exceed’ 9,000. 


Another Life Saver. When cig- 
arets taste nasty, when the bouquet 
of gin lingers, when gum drops 
cloy—it is soothing to champ at a 
hard mint tablet. Neither Life 
Savers Inc. nor other makers of 
hard candy lozenges flavored with 
aromatic oils—mint, cloves, pep- 
per—have stressed in their adver- 
tising those demands for their prod- 
ucts. None the less, they have 
profited therefrom, Life Savers Inc. 
most of all. This company is even 
listed on the Manhattan Stock Ex- 
change. It has 8,000 jobbers and 
dealers; it makes fruit lozenges, 
which lack the famed Life Saver 
“hOle”;* and shortly it will sell a 
Life Saver Cough Drop. 


Railroads drew the attention of 
investors last week. Forty roads 
have made reports of their July 
incomes. Their net earnings total 
$76,952,620, practically 30% more 
than the $59,620,046 of July, 1925. 
It is also a gain of 9.5% over the 
net earnings of last June. There- 
fore it is probable that, when all 
the U. S. carriers have made their 
reports, their net July earnings 
will aggregate $120,000,000. (In 
July, 1925, the net earnings of all 
were $99,462,735.) 

The most remarkable of the 
roads was the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé. President William Ben- 
son Storey reports that, after all 
expenses have been deducted from 
his entire July operating revenues 
of $25,561,510, he has remaining a 
net balance of $8,446,943. That is 
almost double the net operating in- 
come ($4,724,336) of July, 1925. 
This fact and the high earnings of 
the previous months of this year 
explain why, last week, Atchison 
stock was quoted on the Manhat- 
tan Stock Exchange at 155%. (On 
March 30, 1926, its price was 122.) 


*Pep-O-Mint, Wint-O-Green, Cl-Q-ve, 
Cinn-O-mon, Lic-O-rice, Vi-O-let. 
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Fastest 


British artillerymen stationed at 
the summit of Langdon Stairs near 
Dover looked out to sea. They 
saw a snorting little tug—nothing 
unusual. But one keen-eyed soldier 
pointed to a tiny speck kicking up 
It must be an- 
other one of these channel swim- 
mers. 

Thirty soldiers rushed to the 
ropes, lowered themselves down the 
steep cliff, waited on the beach. 
Finally out of the water, a stocky 
son of Siegfried staggered, shook 
himself, collapsed. The Britishers 
worked on him, kneaded his muscles, 
rubbed his ° lungs. Consciousness 
dawned; the German asked: 

“Wo bin ich?” 

“In Dover,” said the soldiers, 

Politely, in his best Teutonic 
accent, the invader thanked them, 
waded back to a_ small boat, 
boarded his launch, returned to 
Cape Gris-Nez, France. 

That night all Deutschland* 
toasted the name of Ernst Vier- 
koetter, baker, he who had swum 
the English Channel in 12 hr. 42 
min., thereby lowering Gertrude 
Ederle’s record by 2 hr., beating 
the best male time by 4 hr. Only 
six days before, Herr Vierkoetter 
had battled waves and a blinding 
fog for ten hours, failed to reach 
the Dover cliffs. Even then people 
wondered of what stuff this man 
was made, 


First Mother 


Into the inky waters at Cape 
Gris-Nez plunged a daughter of 
the Vikings, a man from Egypt, 
an Englishman. It was 11:32 
p.m. Three hours later the Egyp- 
tian collapsed. The next after- 
noon the Englishman gave up one 
mile from the Shakespeare Cliffs 
at Dover. At 3:10 p. m. the 
daughter of the Vikings stumbled 
on the sands of Dover beach, col- 
lapsed. She was the first mother 
to swim the English Channel. Her 
time was an hour slower than Ger- 
trude Ederle’s. Mrs. Corson (née 
Amelia Gade) revived, told the crowd 
around her: “I was determined 
to make it or go down. I have 
to make some money for my kids. 





*Including onetime Crown Prince Freder- 
ick William, who had staked the able Teu- 


ton swimmer. 
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But I would not do it again for 
a million dollars.” 

This was the chunky little girl, 
born 27 years ago in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, whose father wanted her 
to be a great musician or a prima 
donna. Vocal lessons bored Amelia. 
At six she took to the water; at 





© Keystone 
AMELIA GADE CORSON 


. had to make ae money 


for her 


16 she was a professional swim- 
ming instructor. She saved lives, 
was decorated three times by King 
Christian of Denmark. In 1919 she 
came to the U. S., saved another 
life, was awarded a Carnegie 
medal for heroism. Once she swam 
around the island of Manhattan 
(42 miles) in 15 hours, 57 seconds. 
In the same year, she trudgeon- 
crawled from Albany to New 
York (153 miles) in 66 swimming 
hours, stopping, of course, for sleep 
at night. On this excursion Clem- 
ington Corson, assistant superin- 
tendent of the U. S. S. Illinois, 
handled the oars of her rowboat. 
Later they were married, and now 
have two children. 


Last week it was Clemington 
Corson who rowed a dory across 
the English Channel in the van 
of his wife, who chatted with her 
in grev hours of the early morn- 
ing, who fed her two pints of hot 
chocolate, four lumps of sugar, 
six crackers, He heard cheerleader 
Louis Timson’s booming bass notes 
canter over the waves: “Oh, Millie! 
Oh, Millie! How you can swim!” 
He saw his wife almost go under 
in the backwash of the Amsterdam 
steamer Ulysses; he saw a gleam- 
ing porpoise turn over, 20 yards 
from the mother of his two chil- 
dren. But on the sands of Dover 
he kissed her, revived her, said: 
‘She’s the finest girl in the world, 
and the best swimmer in the 
world,” 

Meanwhile, one C. Walter Liss- 

rger, a Manhattan tire merchant, 
who financed Mrs. Corson, collected 
$100,000 from Lloyd’s, London, on 
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For effective protection against 
fre, lightning, and weather 
use metal roofs. 





: Our booklet, ‘*‘Copper, its Effect 
upon Steel for Roofing Tin” 
will interest you 


“OPpER at 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


| She ets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


combine old-fashioned goodness and merit with modern methods 
of production. Standardize on Keystone quality for roofing, siding, 
cornices, skylights, spouting, gutters, tanks, flumes, stoves, ranges, 
metal lath, building construction, repairs and replacements—and 
all uses where resistance to rust is an important factor. 


Keystone Copper Steel—steel alloyed with copper—is the established means of as- 
suring the user maximum protection against damage and loss from rust and corro- 
sion. It fully meets the modern demand for rust-resisting sheet metal, obtainable at 
a reasonable cost. It’s time to standardize on Keystone Copper Steel for the bene- 
fit of yourself and the added permanence to your buildings of every type—residential, 
commercial or industrial. 


Actual time and weather tests, and practical service tests of every character, have 
established Keystone superiority over every other iron or steel sheet on the market 
to-day. Sold by leading metal merchants. Used by particular roofers and sheet 
metal contractors. For the evidence of Keystone excellence, write for descriptive 
literature showing the results of interesting and conclusive out-in-the-weather tests. 


Sheet eAill “Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo ¢ 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- \ 
vanized Sheets, Oulvert and Tank Stock, 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, ¥ 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stove and 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock,etc. 





Gin eACill Products 


American Coke and American Charcoa] 
Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
can Old Style and American Numethodd 
# Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 

i Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El. 
bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, etc. 


eManufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DistTRIcT SALES OFFICES 
New York 











Ohicago Oincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Representatives: UNITED States STEEL PRopucts Co., NewYork Oity 
Pacific Ooast Representatives: Untrep States STEEL PRopvucts Oo., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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MOUTH 


Use Squibb’s Dental Cream 
night and morning. Irritated 
gums are soothed by Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. Also prevents 
acid decay as nothing else does. 
Smokers should use it. 


SQUIBBS 


Dental 






the sweetly musical ond) 
Deagan Towe# Chimes 


lectric Keyboard 


Through ng/other means can you 

confer on ygpr church and commun- 
Mii ity a greatfr beneficence. Beautiful 
memorial/booklet on request. 


Hard Sets $6000 and up 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
243 Deagan Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


General William T. Sher- 
man said: ‘War is Hell!”’ 


TIME, too, is terse. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 














a 20 to 1 bet which he had placed 
on her Channel swim. Then he 
sent a challenge to Gertrude Ederle 
to race Mrs. Corson around Man- 


hattan Island for a purse of 
$25,000 
Welcome 


Last week a wild-eyed seething 
crowd milled about the Chelsea 
docks in Manhattan, laughed, joked, 
fought, crunched shoes new and 
old, greeted the return from Europe 
of Gertrude Ederle, first woman to 
swim the English Channel. 

After the usual ceremony ac- 
corded notables at the City Hall, 
Miss Ederle was whisked out to 
her home at the second floor, rear, 
of the tenement at 108 Amsterdam 
Ave. Downstairs is her father’s 
butcher shop, and in front was a 
scarlet roadster presented to her 
by the New York Daily News. 

Four thousand people jammed 
tightly in that little block as they 
did only one street away the week 
before to see Rudolph Valentino’s 
body. Soon a limousine glided up, 
honked through the crowd, stopped 
at the butcher-shop door. Grover 
A. Whalen, urbane chairman of 
the City Committee for Welcoming 
Distinguished Guests, stepped out, 
doffed his “topper”; the crowd 
cheered. On the steps, he talked 
to Miss Ederle, who was nervous, 
bit her under lip. The crowd 
quieted. Again he doffed his “top- 
per”; the crowd yelled, screamed 
approbation. Mr. Whalen and Miss 
Ederle left for dinner. 

Then someone asked Mrs. “Mum” 
Ederle if she had lost her purse. 
Said she: “I ain’t got one; I ain’t 
got a nickel; I don’t need one to- 


day.” Said “Pop”: “Whew!” Said 
“Trudy”: It’s all so wonderful!” 
Championship 


Last week Charles A. Young of 
Springfield, Ohio, aimed, shot at 
100 clay pigeons; broke them all. 
He thus won the Grand American 
Handicap and the Western Hemi- 
sphere Trapshooting Championship. 

R. G. Johnson, T. R. Vail and 
E. C. Boice shot off a tie of 99, 
were awarded second, third and 
fourth places respectively. 

R. M. Jenkins and C. L. Ritchie 
shot off a tie of 98, took fifth and 
sixth positions. 


Weighty Violence 

In the lull before the Dempsey- 
Tunney storm at Philadelphia, last 
scheduled for Sept. 238, Tex Rick- 
ard, master merchandiser of fisti- 
cuffs, stimulated public interest by 
exhibiting sample bits of the vio- 
lence that huge men can wreak 
upon one another. Also, he had his 
eye open for another heavyweight 
challenger, a new Carpentier, a 
better Firpo. Into his Manhattan 
ring he sent, in one evening, a 
giant Nebraskan, a big Dane from 
Minnesota, a grinning great Argen- 
tinian, a husky Pittsburgher, a 
stalwart Negro, a 200-lb. sailor, a 
burly Cleveland baker, a tremen- 
dous Swedish immigrant. 

Knute Hansen, the Dane, knocked 
out Don Alfredo Porzio, the Argen- 





tinian, in two rounds, hammering 

like a riveter. Monte Munn, the 
| Nebraskan, incapacitated Big Jim, 
| once known as Sigmund the sailor 
in a_ two-minute tornado. Bob 
Lawson, Negro, circled warily 
about, then chivalrously toyed with 
Sandy Seifert, clumsy Pittsburgher. 
The aggregate weight of these six 
sluggers was well over half a ton, 

Harry Persson, heavyweight 
champion of Sweden, claimant of 
the European title, was the eve- 
ning’s revelation. Towering tall, 
straight as a rampike, grave of de- 
meanor, 206% lbs. of Svenska 
brawn, with a girl’s face. tattooed 
on his wishbone, he first amused 
the spectators by dextrous foot- 
work, then startled them with a 
one-two punch as swift as it was 
powerful—a stiff left followed by 
a banging right. The object of 
Persson’s assault was Johnny Risko, 
muscular Clevelander who 
shaded Paul Berlenbach. 
was giving 22 lbs. and lacked reach 
against his assailant, but, being 
tough as stale bread and highly mo- 
bile, forced the fight steadily. Only 
his agility, durability, and Persson’s 
imperfect punch timing _ saved 
Risko from being flattened. As it 
was, Persson had ten rounds in 
which to demonstrate both offen- 
sive and defensive action of a qual- 
ity that observers believed could 
be developed into something truly 
formidable by the huge Swede’s 
new trainer, astute little Jimmy 
DeForest. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Frances Lehman, grand- 

daughter of Adolph Lewisohn, 
Manhattan financier and _ metal 
magnate; to John Loeb, son of 
Carl M. Loeb, president of the 
American Metal Co. 











Married. Major Willie H. Ray, 
4 ft., 87 lbs., onetime circus midget, 
now a retired wealthy gentleman- 
farmer; to Mabel Williams, 3 ft. 
6 in., 57 lbs.; at Hornersville, Mo. 
Capt. S. A. Shields, 6 ft. 6 in, 
circus giant, was best man. 

Divorced. Raymond Belmont, son 
of the late Manhattan banker, 
August Belmont; by Mrs. Carolyn 
Hulbert Belmont, at Reno, Nevada. 
Four days later Mrs. Belmont mar- 
ried Arthur White, of Middleburg, 
Va., departed for the West. 


Died. Chang Chien, 74, Chinese 
| cotton magnate and onetime Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Con- 
merce; at Nantungchow, China. 
Chang Chien first achieved distine- 
tion by constructing from a filthy 
native village the present so-called 
“model city” of Nantungchow. 





Died. Commander John Rodgers, 
U. S. N., 45, in the Naval Hospital 
in Philadelphia (see p. 7). 


Died. Thomas Moran, 839, artist; 
in Santa Barbara, Calif. (see p.15). 
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NON-FICTION 


Rare Englishman 


A Mirror To FrRANcE—Ford 
Madox Ford—A. & C. Boni ($2.50). 
One of those rare Englishmen who 
suspects that “sturdiness of mind” 
may be only a thing to fall back 
on in the absence of knowledge and 
the graces, here lets forth a broad, 
deep flood of anecdote, description, 
reflection, information and wit, as 
a mirror to the civilization of 
France. His conversational essays 
fow from a vast accumulation be- 
gun “in my hotter youth—which 
was a pretty cool affair,” under the 
genius of his grandfather, the Pre- 
Raphaelite painter, Ford Madox 
Brown. At his sensitive touch, 
the gallant French celebrations of 
La Chasse (hunting) and La Peche 
(fishing) become revelations of 
racial frugality. Pure thought is 
shown to be the common denomi- 
nator of Sorbonne student riots and 
Parisian millinery. He patiently 
and amusingly elucidates the lucky- 
bag system of French civil service; 
shows why a lavatory attendant is 
as proud as the premier; whence 
the slenderness of French news- 
papers and why they print their 
hugest headlines when a dace is 
caught in the Seine. Confirmed 
Anglo-Saxons will be vexed at 
hearing again, in most persuasive 
sarcasm, that the “only civilization 
worth talking about” filtered from 
the Latin south of France _ to 
“that cold grey lake around which 
pullulate our Nordic races.” But 
there can be no literary quarrel 
with the man who helped “dis- 
cover” Joseph Conrad and who, in 
Some Do Not and No More Parades 
has made two of the “most notably 
important contributions of the pres- 
ent century to the English novel.” 


FICTION 
Post-Warrior Gibbs 


LaBELS—A. Hamilton Gibbs— 
Little, Brown ($2). Last year 
Major Gibbs’ Soundings swept the 
novel-reading public. Despite the 
increasing distance of the War, 
Labels should do the same. The 
book has ulterior motives—to pro- 
mote pacifism and beatify the Con- 
scientious Objector (“Conchy”’)— 
but of all post-warriors none is 
more entitled to propagandize than 
Author Gibbs. He tells a good 
story thoroughly and with elo- 
quence. . His psychology of families 
is subtle and generous. Incident- 
ally, he himself emerged from the 
conflict with the best label then 
obtainable: “Hero, D.S.0.” The 
story: Dick Wickens, athletic ex- 
Cantab, returns eagerly frem 
France to an England that has 
been following events in “Captain 
Coe’s Sporting Wire on the War,” 
over the breakfast eggs. His 
V. A. D. (ambulance-driving) sis- 


ter is home again, roaming about 
the house in pajamas, being inso- 
lent to her father, who is now Sir 
Thomas, richer than ever, rejoic- 
ing in the “victory” of the ideal- 
istic Allies over the brutal Hun. 
Desperately proud of the D.S.O. 
in his family, he will have none 
of his son Tom, whose principles 
have led him to penal labor, a 
despised “Conchy.” Dick soon per- 
ceives “how infinitely much simpler 
it is to stroll through a barrage 
than to get mixed up in emotions 
and sentimental situations.” Sir 
Thomas, “like a chicken who has 
hatched out of a brood of eagles,” 
is puzzled and offended; acts bad- 
ly and makes the break of young 
from old inevitable. Dick, dis- 
mayed by his parents’ and the na- 
tions’ “common dearth of moral 
philosophy”, enters a Slough of 
ee emerging finally in New 
ork. 


Matriarch 


The Story.* In an inland state, 
in a small town, in a grade-school 
classroom, presides Mrs. Bascomb, 
widow and personage. She has had 
years of admiration for her bravery, 
her rectitude, her efficient teaching, 
her attendance at church and the 
best lectures, her ladylike bearing 
and austere composure. She re- 
gards her position in the commun- 
ity as her just reward for rightness 
in all things—in passing judgments 
upon mothers and children, in the 
model upbringing of her own son, 
Ralph, of whose character and obe- 
dience she is justly proud and 
wholly confident. She has made 
her world and she rules it—Mrs. 
Bascomb of the Gilmanville public 
school, 

Then—her model son Ralph, by 
no means a bad boy but one grown 
weak and foolish on the apron- 
string, suddenly returns from col- 
lege with a wife, Lottie, for bed 
and board. His new father-in-law 
is nightwatchman in a shoe factory. 
Lottie’s lips are full and _ slack, 
her figure voluptuous, her perfume 
cheap, her hair in need of washing, 
her speech loud and shallow, her 
temper swift and selfish. She is, it 
develops, pregnant. In five months, 
in cowardly panic, she bears a ro- 
bust daughter. Ralph, instead of 
studying law as his mother once 
planned, is a sallow young father 
grubbing for a pittance in a print- 
shop. 

All this has happened 
world of a woman right in all 
things. All this Mrs. Bascomb 
must surmount to preserve her do- 
minance not merely in Gilmanville 
but in life itself. She must cope 
with Lottie’s morning sickness, Lot- 
tie’s sloppiness in bathroom and 
kitchen, Lottie’s nagging and com- 
plaining over her drab existence, 
Lottie’s hold on Ralph through sen- 
suality. Heaped up impositions and 
indignities arouse in Mrs. Bascomb 
a fury of grim resentment, barely 
checked by two things: 1) She 
must save her son; 2) She must 
save the child. For the child, 
“Dids,” has the eyes of John Bas- 


*Her Son’s Wire— Dorothy Canfield — 
Harcourt, Brace ($2). 


in the 








Quotation 


“To what good purpose can a cow 

That brings no calf nor milk, be bent? 
Or why beget a son who proves 

A dunce and disobedient?”’ 


Strangely familiar seemed these 
four lines at the top of a column in 
Time several issues back, and then 
we saw that the editor had picked 
them up from one of our best-known 
books, The Panchatantra. He was 
quoting, not Scripture, but the 
wisdom of the old Hindus in the 
Vale of Kashmir. He was going 
back over 2000 years for an intro- 
duction to a twentieth-century news 
item, 


If he can quote, so can we. 


“No wisdom lies in fighting, since 
It is the fools who fight; 

The wise discover in wise books 
What course is wise and right, 
And wise books in the course that is 

Not violent, delight.” 


There are many wise and witty books to 
choose from, but one in particular that we 
recommend to you is the book that 7'%ime’s 
editor and we ce turned to here and in 
many other places. The Panchatantra. It 
is a delightful book of prose and poetry, 
the first adequate translation into English 
of the old Hindu folktales that were going 
the rounds in India thousands of years ago. 
It will give you many pleasant minutes of 
reading. Arthur W. Ryder translated it 
for us, and your nearest bookdealer will 
show you a copy. It costs $4. 


If you prefer to order by mail write to us 
and inclose your check for pS. ur 
address is 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The New Sabatini 


i We \ 
BELLARION 


Hought on: Mifflin Co 





The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have }} 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out- 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- 
selves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the extra- 
ordinary new ones, 


Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J-2 
45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 





comb, the grandfather, a splendid 
man, a dead lover. 

Rearing the healthy little animal 
is comparatively easy. Destroying 
Lottie, the handsome, ignorant 
grown animal, is difficult indeed. 
The ruse of giving Lottie rein in a 
cheap flirtation fails through 
Ralph’s weak forgiveness. Mrs. 
Bascomb lives away for some years, 
torn free. When she returns things 
are worse than before. Small Dids 
is “on the town,” getting tough 
while Lottie joyrides; Ralph is stiil 
grubbing. 

Lottie’s vanity in wearing tight 
shoes, and the presence in town of 
a “Westopractor,” suave quack, 
supply Mrs. Bascomb with tools 
for a Lady Macbethian coup. She 
engineers the perfectly healthy, 
stupid girl into bed with “spine 
trouble.” Hypochondria sets in. 
Lottie is” bedridden. 

Under her grandmother’s guidance, 
Dids grows into the best all-around 
youngster at the high school. Ralph 
bucks up, with peace at home and 
a renewed interest in athletics. In 
a fierce whisper one night, Mrs. 
Bascomb tells him to cut and run; 
she will cover his tracks and he 
shall have his life. 

But he has waked up as well as 
bucked up. He stays to take his 
medicine. And when Dids goes off 
to college, Mrs. Bascomb finally fo- 
cuses on the now pitiful, bedridden 
Lottie as a new object for the 
domineering energy and mother- 
love that was as much the cause as 
it is the cure of so much sorrow. 

The Significance. Dorothy Can- 


DoroTHY CANFIELD 
God to her characters 


field has here achieved a magnifi- 
cent demonstration of the literary 
maxim: “An author must be God 
to his characters.” She has first 
caused, then seen, understood and 
clearly presented, everything these 
Bascombs think and feel and do and 
are. Good and bad characteristics, 
actions of strength and weakness, 
conflicting motives, are balanced 
upon each of them like saddle-bags 








What’s At The Bottom Of Success? 


Opportunity—yes, perseverance—undoubtedly, but the very 
foundation of all success is HEALTH, radiant, vital- 
izing, energizing HEALTH—the health that only 
proper eating can give and maintain. 


If you want to know the joy and success-breed- 
ing qualities of real physical fitness make a habit 
of Shredded Wheat. “Give your body and braina 
chance to obtain the essential BRAN, SALTS, 
VITAMINES, CARBOHYDRATES and PRO- 
TEINS that this real whole wheat food gives forth. 


EAT for HEALTH, EAT for SUCCESS, EAT 


plentifully of appetizing, 


crisp-brown, nourishing 


Shredded Wheat 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 
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on pack-mules—firmly, evenly. jm. 
partially. And not ee the’ co 
pleasant Mr. Dreiser has more 
faithfully or thoroughly described 
an everyday U. S. scene. It is 
powerful, compelling reading, 
book for a high place in U. S§. liter. 
ature. It is particularly welcome 
in that Dorothy Canfield is not 
pone po on canna who feel ob- 
iged to abandon sound prose t 
an “effect.” ‘ “- 
The Author. In Europe they re. 
gard Dorothea Frances Canfield 
Fisher as a ranking U. S. writer, 
one broadened by a cosmopolitan 
life but never apologetic for her 
Kansas origin. When she was a 
high school girl in Lawrence, Kan,, 
a dashing young Army officer 
taught her to ride horseback and 
do higher mathematics. This of. 
ficer has since been known as Gen, 
John J. Pershing and while he was 
helping to conduct the War, Doro- 
thy Canfield did “the steady, quiet 
work of holding life together” in 
relief stations behind the lines. She 
is a Ph. D., having studied at Ohio 
State University (during the presi- 
dency of her father, Dr. James 
Hulme Canfield) and at Columbia 
University. She married John 
Redwood Fisher, a Columbia foot- 
ball captain. With her artist moth- 
er, she has spent years abroad, 
In Rome she knew Mme. Montes- 
sori and wrote A Montessori Moth- 
er which was widely translated. 
Her two grown daughters—Mrs, 
Fisher is now 47—bear witness to 
an intelligent upbringing. Her 
study is on a Vermont farm. Oth- 
er books that have come from it: 
The Squirrel Cage, The _ Bent 
Twig, Home Fires in France, The 
Brimming Cup, the U. S. transla- 
tion of Papini’s Life of Christ. 


Lone Hand 


WALLS oF GLASS—Larry Barretto 
—Little, Brown ($2). Sophy La 
Roque, whose voice is “magical and 
full, a faint huskiness about it 
like the undertones of pigeons at 
nightfall,” cuts adrift from her 
aristocratic Southern traditions to 
marry a young doctor of the North. 
An overturned carriage, and she 
faces poverty with an infant son. 
Driven to the wall, she permits 
Martin Greer, hard turfman, to 
install her as mistress in _ his 
mansion. Retaining her dignity 
and authority before Sportsman 
Greer and the world of Valesboro, 
she centres her otherwise thwarted 
hopes upon her son, plays a lone 
hand with courage. Not a brilliant 
piece of work, indeed often down- 
right trite, the book’s best recom- 
mendation is its publishers’ confi- 
dence that the public will 
pleased. 


The facilities of Trime’s book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other books, inclose 4 
check or cash to the Book 
Editor, making plain to whom you 
wish your purchases sent. 


The Penton Press Co, Cleveland 
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IN WHAT WILL HE INVEST 2 
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.... and will he 
choose wisely ? 


Can he? 


All day long he devotes his energies to the business cf 
making money. At night, mentally fagged from the 
day's work, he gives w hat time he can to the extremely 
important business of how to invest the money he has 
made. Railroad securities, public utilities, mining, oil 
and manufacturing shares, or mortgage bonds any num- 
ber of investment possibilities—pass before his considera- 
tion. What would be the best selection . . . the safest 

the most profitable ? 


His business experience has given him only a general 
knowledge of investment conditions. Possibly his deci- 
sion wiil be sound, but will it be the most advantageous? 
He realizes that he has neither the time nor the facili- 
tics to derive the maximum of profit from his investments. 
Few men engaged in business do. But we have. 


Investing money properly is just as much a business as is 
your business. The best results can be secured only through 
knowing it thoroughly. This takes time. The Brock- 

mire organization has devoted 22 years exclusively to its 
study and practice. So, Brookmire’s fits logically into 
this man’s investment needs. Thousands like him have 
found that Brookmire’s makes money for them—year 
after year. It is the proved solution to their problems. 
It is the same for you. 


Booklets showing how this Investment Service can be used by any individual 
to increase his income from securities are now available. These and curru.t 
bulletins giving specific advice on what to do now will be sent free. There is 
no obligation and the coupon to the right will bring them by return mail. 


it 


Year after year the number cf clients 
using the Brookmire Economic Service has increased. 
Why ? Because the incomes of these clients have also 
been increased. So, they have continued to follow Brook- 
mire’s advice. They have told others of it. The profits 
they have made were possible because the advice given 
was both expert and unbiased. This is why not only in- 
dividual investors but financial institutions, industrial 
concerns, colleges and universities, all find this service a 
source cf safety and substantial profit. 


Disclosed by Independent Audits 
Independent audits have disclosed a remarkable fact. 
Brookmire’s advice sufficiently accurate to enable clients 
to secure 26% profit for 9 consecutive years! 


Just as certain engineering improvements now enable miners to increase 


the percentage of the coal they take from the ground, so does the 
Brookmire Economic Service enable investors to derive from their in- 
vestments a higher percentage of profit than they ever believed before 
was safely possible. The coal was thére all the time, but engineers were 
needed to get the best results. Just so, profits in securities are a/ways there, 


and with investment “‘engineers’’ you can get them. 


For 22 years we have grown because our clients have prospered. The Ser- 
vice we render today is far morecomprehensive than ever before. You lave 
now an Opportunity to participate in the prosperity that others with 
xroblems Jike your own know to be a fact. The coupon below will 
ew you complete information. It will open the door to a larger in- 
come through the means of more entitle investments. 


Return ¢his coupon 


Please send, the booklets and bulletins described 


just to the left. 


Name 
Address - —e ee 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Avenue od 4l1st manatee New York City 


without obligation, 
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